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MR. WEBSTER’S 
PANEUIL 


SPEECH 
AT HALL, OCTOBER 3, 1820. 

Mr. Wesster said he felt an unfeigned embarrassment in addressing 
the mecting on a subject, which so many members of it understood 
muc'y better than himself, 

As it was a question, however, of general, and, as he thought, of very 
high importance, he would beg leave to detain the meeting for a few | 
more rts. 


ee EO 


1. It was, im the first place, necessary that he should repel any sug- 
gestions of a feeling uniriendly to American manufaciures. He be- 


pittee Rooms 
Leved t! ire Was nu ground for supposing that sucha feeling existed in jot the House of Re prese ntative s at VW ashingat on. 
any part of the community. it certainly did not exist withhim. He} 5. We see the most enlightened nations, whic h have adopted t 
thought nt, therefore, quite unjuetrhable, that those who could uot sup- | artificial system. are tired of wt. We see the most distinguished men im 
port the proposed ‘Tariff, should be charged with hostility to Domestic ; England ‘for instance, of all parties, condemning it. The only ditfer- 
ludustry. ‘here was power in zames, and those who had pressed the | ence of opinion is, whether the disease is not so inveterate as to vield to | 
‘Lari on C 


ongress, 


and on the country, had represented it as immed- 
aiviy, and almost exclusively, connected with Domestic Industry and | 
National [ndependence. In his opmion, no measure could prove more 


sayurious to the mdnustry of the country, and nothiug waz more fanciful | 


| by its systems of bounties and preferences, t 
| that they should eall 
contest carried 
turists taxed to-day to susta 


tis natural, when ia distress, 
for reel. Hence a per 
rent mtere ciety. Agricu 


im manufas 


on Grovernment 


on between the dub sts of 60 


Lurers——-com mu 


sce taxed to-mor- 
row to sustain ngrpeere-and then were imposttions wile ips on both 
manufactures and agricuiture, to support commerce id, when Gov 
e ramet has exhausted its invention in these m uddes of legisiaton, i 
fin,’s the reenlt lesa favorable than the orginal and natural state and 


course of things. 
| pols ey wv hich should plac » the #reat interests of this country in hosts lit 
to one another—a policy which 
and bring them every year to fig 


ino remedy, 
ference 
grievous evil 
example had been so often gu ted as a mode for our 


He conld hb ardly couceive of any thing worse, thana 


should keep them iv constant conflict, 


rht their battles in the Com 


which would not also produce creat 
is, whether it be an evil. 
not to be borne 


evils. The only dif- 
rrievons, 


He alleded to Fneland, because her 


imitation. But 
than the Opinton that National Inde pe ndence rendered such a measure | w hy should we adopt, on her ex imple, what she herself lamentr, and 
necessary. He certainly thought it might be doubted, whether Con- | would be glad to be rid of ? We hear the first Minister in Great 
gress would not be acting somewhat against the spirit and intention of | Britain give his cpinion emphatically, that England haa b come what 
the Consteution, m exercising a power to control essenti lly the pur- she Iz. not by means of this sy atem. but in spite « a ef. Vhv then are 
suits and occupations of mdividuais in their private concerns—a power, | we so eager to adopt a system which others who have tried it, would 


to force great and sudden changes, both of occupation and property, 
upon individuals, not as meidential to the exercise of any other power, 
but as a substantial and direct power. If such ¢ were wrought 
encidentally only, and were the necessary consequence of 
as Congress, for the leading purpose of revenue, should 
they Could not be complained of. But he doubte 
tairly possessed the power of turning the incident into the principal, and, 


hanges 
such imposts | 
enact, then 


instead of leaving manufacturers tothe protection of such laws as should | 


be passed, with a primary regard to revenue, of enacting laws, with the | tions as 


avowed object of giving preference to particular manufactures, and | 
with an entire disregard to all the considerations of revenue ; and, in- 
stead of laving such imposis is would best answer the purpose of rarsing | 
a revenue, with the least burden on the public, carrying the impost on 
certam articles to a burdensome excess, with a full knowledge that the 
sacrease of duty will diminish the amount of revenue raised. 


‘ 
2. It would hardly be contended, that Congress possessed that sort | 


of general power by which it might declare that particular occupations | | 


should be pursued in society, and that ¢ 


thers should not. H 
er belonged to 


any government in this country, it 
song lo the General ( evernuntet. . 

thought i ita very serous question, 
suthor ity to lay it pasts . Odvionsly ¢ 

‘ongress can, reasonably and fairly. 
ly, and levy duties for other objects. y tax the land; bat, 
:t would be a strange preposition, if Congress should be asked to lay a 
tand tax for the direct purpose of withdrawing capital from agriculture, 
and sending those engaged 1 it to other prrsuits 
ever, exists in one case as much as in th ‘other. [tis not 
be confessed, to draw a lnuit in such e: 
ust be presumed, im all cases, that the power W 

gal purvose, the collection of reveane ; and, that 
sequences ensued, must be ri garded as incidental : 
the exercise of the power. Stull, it wasa quest ion very fit, im his judg fr. 
ment, to be considered | vy Longrem, whether it was a fair and just 
exercise of power to elevate the incidental far above the primary object, 
or, to speak more properly, to pursne he latter in utter disregard 
former. 

3. Bat, admitting the right of Congresstonal Legislation over 
subjects, and for these parposes, to be quite clear, the ingniry was, is it 
expedient to increase the duties or imposts to the extent proposed in 
bill? The inquiry was not whetuer some change might pot usefully be 
made. ‘There was no objection, he presiamé ~d, t 
of duties, upon the common principle of such revisions, now, ar at any 
ume. But the House of Representatives had out it fauly to the sugle 
of the U usted States, whether a new ‘i ‘onal, to the extent proposed. and 
eu the pronce $ propose d, should be established. And he beped the 
people woul give a distine The prin neiple of 
the m th: it we should encourage the manu 


sich pow- 
certasul) 


The question Was, herelore, 
whether, in 
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t answer to this que ston. 
easure he wi iderstood to be, 
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such as we have never before imposed, shal be laid on commerce, by 
way of bounty on particular manufactures. For his own part, he had 
sepposed that restrictions on trade and commerce, in order to benefit 
parucular classes of mannfactures, were now very generally an jermnod 


t be mischievous, and inconsistent with the just netions of poutical 


did not be- | 


’ 
Lites aude fc the j 


+ wens om ee 


other con- | 
ind consequential to | 


t this ' 
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| 
of the F 
tf 
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economy. They were of two sorts, euch as arise from treaty 
ions between nations, and such as each nation | 


ts duties on importations. The 


pay create for itsed by | 


understanding between Encland aud 


vio England, an instance of the latier. 

4. Both these, and all other modes of giving — preferences to 
aome occupa + th IS, and some modes o f ive Suis Capmla i, over ot ers, he 
believed hod almost universally proved detrun nt a ‘They not only 
yectrain private enterprize, but often exceedingly embarrass the opera- 
fons of government. In the instance above mentioned, the Englisis 
Government al-this moment experiences the bad policy of such mea- 


sures. Notwithstanding the general peace of Eurone, the commerce 
betw een England and France is understood to be almost a nullity. 
W hy Because England cannot agree to receive on fair terms, and in 


ex “ny nze for her commodities, such principal 


cuces for exportation, viz. silks and wine: And why cannot she agree 
to receive these articles from France? Because, as to wine, there is the 
old treaty with Portugal—and, as to silks, the manafactare of that arti- 
ele has been unnaturally forced by high bounties at home, and, if those 
bounties should now be withdrawn, some thousands of persons would 
be thrown ont of employment. So that the particular agreement with 
Portugal, and aconcern for the silk manufactarersa of Coventry, com- 
pletely tied up the hands ef Government on subjects supposed to be of | « 
the highest national importance. To individuals, this policy is as inju- 
sous as itis to Government. A system of artificial government protec- 
lion, leads the people to too much reliance on Government—if left to 
their own choice of pursuits, they depend on their own skill, and their 
ewo industry. But if Government esseutially affects their occupations, 


articles as France pro- 
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Portugal. relative to the importations of the wines of Portrgal into Eng- the present moment, © 
land, was an instance of the first sort—the prohibition of French silks | 





Can any thing, he would ack, in this ¢ 
sore UNWwise th an that this country shou!d adopt 
A policy, of which he would say, that no na- 
and parsned it. withont having tound 
onid not be followed without great national! 


\ of the aubiect, be y 
bh a course of policy ? 


njury—o r 


abandoned without extensive individual ruin. ‘To leave men to their 
/own discretion—to conduct their own concerns by their own skill and 


prudence, and to employ their capital, and their laber, ia euch ocenpa- 
they themselves fonnd most expedient, hes been found the 
as itis the simplest course, of political legis!atio: As there is 
natural world, winch holds nil 


Wisest, 


and compounded for our use by the 


'course of naturc—so there is 2 principle of regulations, asort of tis 
_medicatriz nature—in the secial workd. Exess correcta itself. Li 
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6. Mr. W. proeceded to observe, that the various propositions before 
Congress, at the hist session, appeared te him to be equivalent to a di- 
rect dec'aration of the expediency of nholishin y the for ts trade; or, at 
east, of most materiatly diminishing it. He did not percaive how aay 
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was oider than Couvrress—osider than the present Government. ‘This 
Commonwealth had a great and profitable trade, notwithstanding its 
emobarrassmentit betore Cougres jad th wer to legisiate upon the 
Cnhrert. ‘Lhe ci yu of iSSOX Al e, Possesse i re tons of Shipping 
, belore this (,overninent was ?: ad. than belo red to the whoie oi 
England, in the reign of Elizabeth—at the time of the repelling, by her 
fleets, of the } Spanish invasion. DBetore the organization ¢ f the present 
(;overnment. so considerable was the commerce of the States. that tl 
nount of importations, for some years, rose to several! millions: inene 
'vear, indeed, it fell little. if any, short ef twenty millions of dollars. ft 
| was certami!y true that the Government. during the greater part of its 
course hitherto, had shown a just, but mo more than a just, care for the 
| protecuon of commerce. ie th ugnt the Goverument had done no 
more tor commerce than comm e had done for the Government 
© mimerce, in his opmmon, had been the main support of the public 
‘revenue. He did not, in saying this, mean that any particular class of 
persons—the merchants—the ship-builders—or the ship-owners, for in- 
vtance, had been the principal support of Government, or had done 
more than their part towards that suppert 

Oo. But comm ree, by acting mn, and enriching the agriculture 

of the country. by calling into activity al! the capital, and exciting all the 


industry and enterprize of th e country, had given t 


) the Wh , ole people 
an ability to contiibute to the 


revenue : : it had aleo ] 


i afforded an ea isV 
and convenient mode for the ccllection of the reven ne. Since the com- 
mencement of the Government, three hundred and f millions of doi- 


lars have been paid into the ‘T'reasury through the ¢ ustom-he use—thirty- 
four or thirty-five millions 


: alone have been obtained from all other 
sources of revenue—and this, not without amen discontent, and more 
than one rebellion. "This does not ve, indeed, and is not stated to 


prove. that any one part of the con nmunity he vs borne more than its por- 
tion of “the public burdens. But, it is sta that the country 
_has been able to do that, which there is no reason to believe it could or 


te d. to show 


1 | would have done, without commerce. 


1}. 


The commerce of the country, so far from being the mere crea- 
ture 


of Congressional Legislation, was one of the principal causes of 

calling Congress itself and the Government into existence. 

re it is well known aa matter of historical fact, that of the causes 

ch led to the establishment of the present pees ‘rninent, a very promi 

ne one was the desire to establish uniform duties and imposts through 
te several States, and, by means of such enlienis duties and imposts 

| to enable the country to provide for the payment of the Revolutionary 


, 
ae 


; Weil 


i doht 
| 13. Not to dwell, however, lounger on this part of the subject, he 
| hed to cali the attention of the meeting to the immediate effects. 
} shonid the prenosed duties be laid. And, in the first place, it is admit 
ted that a great fabing off of revenre ssue be expected. No one, as far 
las he kuew, hod computed this toss of rewenne at less than five millions 
la year. ifow is this loss to be supphed? That inquiy wae very 
'natura! to the Government 2s well as to the people. 


4. 


: In truth, everv 

fitted by the new duties, would safier a doub' 
by shu‘tirg ont the former eommodry, the price of the domestic mann- 
facture would be raised. ‘The consumer, therefore, must pay more for 


it. And. meo much as Government will have lost the « laty on the im- 


man in the commu nity, pot immediately bene- 


toss. In the first place, 


ee 


ete a part cf one system. As to allowing | ported article, a tax eqaal to that duty must be paid to Government. 
credits ‘or duties, . = prevailed from the commencement of the Gov- | The real amount, then, of this bounty, on a given article, will be pre- 
roment. It had been thenght to have been prodnctive of much good. | cisely the amount of the present duty added to the amount of the pro- 
A few merchants : f the richest class, might no doaht he benefitiod by nosed duty; at least, soit appt ared to hun, (Mr. YW... and, if any enicn- 
repealing this system, because snch a repent wonld tend to give them a | Intion could ranke it ot herw ize, he would be glad to see it. 
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paid here equal the fitst cost. Ef, therefore. the d ities must always be 
paid re a eale here. the business wonld : 


c hina fy 
chght be 


tlemen—but he 


equire : two capitals, one in 
ere to pay the datic s. T 
(Mr. Girey,) anda fow other ¢ 
the (hairman peer these 


parchase the articles, another! 
very well tor the Chairn 


(Mr W .ywell knew that 0 


. itis 
mI e oon 
got 


rentlemen eaw too well how thie would « oct the enterprize of young 
merehanta, to give it their conntenance or support. As tothe punct:- 

lity and certainty with « — the dnties had been naid, under this eve- 
tem, they were wonderfu The loss rm (7s), vas most int onside ra- 
ble. TYhe cartailine at th 12 hat wilere © drawbaex Ar. WV. thao znt 
equally objectia uable. He coule account far the proposit 1n Only on the 
supposition that the intention wager aily to dint 


4 . 
t MISH, NOt, indeed, to 
merce of the country 
S. Other nations had deemed it an otf of import 
their conntry an extrepet of commerce : 
et é 
the im 


sportations of such 


tance to make 
re te end. 2 encourage 


r 
and. 


irticiea aa were i! 


ixciv to be again aa por ted. 
Such also had been our aystern heretofore. 7 waa very obvious to what 
extent foreign commerce wae encorraged, by Wivwide drawbacks ; 
and, if th ect of the present pronosed mezeures be what he had 


, nmong others, was a means friy chosen 
a pro dace the end. "There were ma ay sentiemen present, w ho knew 
‘y better than he did, to what extent our foreign trade consisted, 


at 
tf fercivn art: 


les tm — into this country, ain d 
again exported. It was certa’niy very considerable. He found,by a refer- 
ence to Mr. Sey bert’s tablea and Ssiatements, th we the av erage valne of 
foreign merchandise exported from the United Setes from 1795 to i8i7, 
amounted to 42-1() tha of our whole exportations. In some years the 
exportation of foreign had exceeded that of domestic produce. It had 
been siated, and was doubtless true, that, msome years, notwithstand- 
ing the quantity of Tudia coocs 
eales of those exported, w ‘ithin the year, exeeeded the amount of all the 
purchases hin India; an important fect, hy the wy, for the consideration 
of those who consider the Fast India trade so dettructive. Bir. W. said 
he hoped he had misapprehended the object of those who proposed these 
measures. He hoped they saw 2 mode in whict to reconcile them with 
the existence, and the fair rights of commerce; but, he confessed, he 
had himself perceived no such mode. He found that, on introducing 
and recommending the bil, the sentiments of the Committee were thus 
expressed by its Chairman: “ Commerce has been too long a pet, the 
spoiled child of Government, to think there are aby other interests worth 
protecting. ‘The more creature of legislation, jaised to importance by 
our laws, and the expenditure of a great portion of our revenne for its 
support, commerce has presenter herself as tht Atlas which snpports 
the Government, the covatry, and all its great nterests—now it seems 
she cannot ew herself.” 
9. He (Mr. V ged to differ most widdy fiom these opinions. 
He by no means efibe., that the ane of the country was the mere 
creature of Congressional Legislation, The copmeree of the country 


s consumed in this country, the amount of 


Again: It 
these pre arti- 
and the duty on them is raised preba- 
m some degree, the loss to the Treasury 
rarticles. This ts a tax, then, imposed, to 
in somne measure, to bear its other losses. In 
and salt are taxed, because cotton and woollen cloths 
3 so bich as to prevent their | impor tation—there is a taxon 
order isat there may be 2 tax on clothing. 
And, afer all. how few of all the members of society are to he 
this system, so and elabo ‘rately const rte 


iS Hronses ed G 


to raise the duties cu salt 
on os genera! const or on 
bly with a view of supplving 
arising from excluding other 
enable the prog sp. 
other words, suga 
are to be taxe 


food, in 
bfs 
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and brown svenr: 


by 
Certainly not 2! manufacturers, nor : 
clasa onty. 

if. Allthose manufacturers who have now the home market in their 
nosses#ion, aud export more or less of their wares—the manufacturers, 
for instance, of shoes, nails, cabinet forniture, carriages, &c.—all these 


tre injured. not benefitted. They feel the burden, without partaking 


artificialiv 


the profit. We might add to these at once, all yer numerous classes 
whose oeccnunat, 


wons are connected, directly 
and commerce. kt is said, to lnil the alarms i 
deficit of five miiliens in the revenue. 
Comestic manufactures, 
Reto 


var 


- 
oy: 


ind eetly, with navigation 
Treasury, that the 

may be aes up by an exetse on 
» should be excluded - 
atk n alone, or princi 
‘than on them. On 


when the foreien article 
nwhet mannfactures* On cotton and Woo 
pally? Certaimiy not: Onothers, asm net bh or n 
carriages, for example, among the first. This ts ate *, which, like many 
others, olw aya ¢ erie tahes the demand forthe article. It takes away. 
then, at once, the employment of the crtist, who works i in this line. He 
23 A manufacturer, therefore, not benefitted, but likey, in the ead, te be 
rnined. 

17. And yet he (Mr. \ 


VY.) had understood that, in ma king out the 
new census, 


im mi 
eoachinat.ers, and all other handicraftsmen or tradesmen. 
were denominated manufarturers—and this would show a great num- 
ber of mannfacturers in the census, appearing to be benefitted by pro- 
tecting manufactures. The case he had alin: d to. might suffice for an 
instance or example of many ; 2nd, when the whole should be investi- 
gated, it woold be found that he sorts of manufactures to he benefitted 
by the proposed measures, were very few. An appeal had been made 
to the patriotic feelings of the nation. 
18. tt had been said, we are not independent so long as we received 
these cox mmod tities from other nations. He could not see the force of this 
appeal le did not perceive how the exchange of commodities be- 
tween nations, when mutvally and equally advantageous, rendered one 
dependent on the other in anv manner derogatory to its interest or dig- 
nity. A dependence of this sort exists every where among individuals 
as well as nations. Indeed, the whole fabric of cis lization, all the im- 
provements which distinguished cultivated society from savage life, rest 
ona dependence of thie kind. He thought the argument drawn from 
the necessity of providing means of defence in war, had been pressed 
quite too far It was enough, that we had a capacity to produce such 
means, when occasion should cal}. The reasoning asenmes, tha’, in 
war, no means of defence or annoyance, can be probably obtained, 


not witbout great diffeulty, except from our own materials or manufee. 
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tures. He doubted whether there was much ground for that assump- 
tion. Natious had hitherto obtained military means, in the midst of war 
from commerce. But, at any rate, as it was acknowledged on all 
hands that the country possessed the capacity of supplying itself when- 
ever it saw fit to make the sacrifice—aund he did not see why the neces- 
making ut should be anu ipated——why should we now change 
is and occupations, “ ith great loss and inconvemence, 
v bee Is possibie some change may hereafter become neces- 
-art We should act equally wisely, he thought, uf we were to decide 
ugh we are now quite weil, end with very good appettes, yet, 
is possible We might one day be sick, we would, therelore, now 
‘A ur tood, and lay up p! | 
10. There was. however. Mr. W. observed, one part of out national 
of the new measures appeared to have 
mmeant the Navy li the commerce 
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<0 that probab ‘ three-fourths of the seamen of the 
emploved in the foreign trade. The coasting trade 
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there Was no reason to suppose that i would supply 
carmen gu sutlicient numbers, for the Navy. Beside, the seamen 


yvaval service. In this trade, the voyages are short; the 
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No part of national defence ts so impossible to | 


be suddents procure d as good seamen. Yet. without them. all attempts 


toward esi 


shing a commanding naval power are entirely Valli, as | 


an indication of individual happiness and independence. In short, 
Mr. W. said, he would put it to any man who possessed the blessing of 
children, whether he would not hepe rather that they would be tree- 
holders, though they should ull their own soil with their own hand, 
with the reasonable prospect of respectability and independence, ab 
though this freehold were to be beyond the Yellow Stone, or beyond 
the Stony Mountains, than that they sbould go through life as journey- 
men manufacturers, taking the chance of the ignorance, and the vice, 
the profligacy,and the poverty, of that condition, although it were in the 
best manufactory in the richest city in the world. 

30. It was no recommendation to him, that the larger factories gave 
employment to women and children. He thought a kind of employ- 
ment not suited to the one or the other; and he observed that in Eng- 
land, Parliament had letely been obliged to interfere to prevent the 
cruel and excessive over-working of children m these establishments. 
He was happy, most happy, to know, that, with us, all possible cai had 
been taken in regard to the moral habits of the persons employed, es- 
pecially in the excellent establisliments in our neighborhood, with which 
he was best acquainted. But it must be remembered, that the system 
was but just now begun. ‘Those who come for employ must come 
with excellent habits, already formed under the care of their parents, m 
the farm houses of New England. ‘Thus far, all is well. But let us 
not deceive ourselves. Some situations are favorable to moral habits 
and others unfavorable, and among the last are some of such powerful 
tendency as no care has been able to resist. He would not but beheve, 
ihat the respectable young meu of the country would choose hereafter 
io look for compamions for life rather iu domestic families, rather among 
those who are the companions of their mothers, the guardians of theic 
younger brothers and sisters, educated in the family society, and with 


‘fumily affections, than to go for their choice to the crowded weaving- 


room at a factory, in an atmosphere of cotton, and oil, and amidst the 
din of spools and spindles. He knew that he was speaking upon what 
might be thought the remote effect of these great establishments. Yet 
not se remote, perhaps, as we may imagine. If the system be estab- 
lished, and adhered to, which he could not believe uutil he should see 
it, the effects will not be tardy in their arrival. Two generations, in 
his opinion, would change the whole face of New England society. 
He persuaded himself, however, that the proposed changes was in- 


practicable. Our very state and condition wared against it. Our best 


' 


tne history of more than ove modern nation has shown. 

~). Letthose. then, who would abridge commerce, on the ground of | 
2 endent provision for national defence, declare whether 
they esteem a raryto be among our means of defence. If they do 
not, their argament may be consistent; if they do, itis a fallacy. Mr. 
W. said he would add a few observations upon a more general view of 
the snubjec We must regard the yroposed measures either as in- | 
femied to be temporary, Or as mended to be pertnanent. it they were 

but temporary, the manufactarers would be ruimed by their re- 


fir Ue 
|. We wust look upon the proposed duties, therefore, as intended to 
be permanent; { not permanent at the same rates, yel permanent at 
such rates as shall preserve the system of manufacturing for ourselves. 
We are bound, therefore, to regard future consequences and the state 
of things which may ultimately arise, if this system should be adopted 
li was the part of true w'sdom to look to the end. 


yt Wie 


and established. 


21. For his part, he did not consider a great manuiacturing popula- 
tion a benefit to be purchased with so much cost. He thought there 
were great evils init. When it shall come, naturally, and im the pro- 


gress of things, me must meetit. But, why hasten it?) What we see 
vt itelsewhere did not recommend itto us. The great object of good 


Governments was individual happiness, and this, to be general, re- 


quired something like an equality in coudition. 

2 Jle was not advancing any agrarian notions, but he considered 
that those employments which tended to make the poor both more 
numerous and more poor; and the rich less in number, but perhaps 
more rich, were not employments fit for us to encourage by taxing 


other employments. And this he believed would be the tendency of the 
manufacturmg system, pushed to excess. At present it was probably 
true that the manufactaring capitals, being generally corporate proper- 
ty, were holden im many hands Dut if the capital now employed in 
commerce, were also to be put into manutuctures, it would, im the end, 
he should think, get the ascendaney, because it would be individual 
capital, aud, according to our experience, would be, theretore, better 
managed 

23. Manufacturing capital comes, in the end, to be owned but by 
li does not, therefore, encourage industry, like capital employed 
ju some other pursuits. ‘The case of the establishment mentioned in 
the Report was in point to this argumeut. Half a million of dollars 
give ewployment to 265 persons, and those principally women and 
children. Now, what employment of that sum, in almost any other 
pursuit, could fail to demand and requite more human labor! If 
vested in agriculture, the sum would command good and productive 
lana suthcient to employ, he might almost say, all the cotton spinners 
in the United States. 

°4. And how would it be in commerce, suppose it were in the 
fegbtmg busivess? A commercial frend had furnished him with 
tsiatement, Which would show the result: A ship fit for that service 
cost B15.000—she will require in her immediate service on board, 


few. 


rm, 
IS hands. Then, full oceupation for one man is found here on a capi 
tal #1090. Butin the mautacturing establishment, two thousand 


ie! quired ln» the tirat cause, however, it is not the immediate em- 
ployment of the navigators that is demanded and paid. He who fur- 
misned the timber—he who built the ship—all the classes connected 
ecommerce and navigation, are eunployed and paid. Or suppose 
we look to the West Ludia trade.as we have sometimes enjoyed it. That 
is a trade favorable to sual! capitals and to personal labor. It ts a trade 
f short voyage and quick return; a trade which transports gross com- 
ties both ways, and requires, therefore, many vessels, and those 


with 


tryin 
25. Hence. we have seen respectable towns growing up aud kept in 
cuvity, aud procee ding to wealth, almost by that ade alone. 

+3. It uaust be obvious to every one, how much more capital, thus 
pwploved, encourages industry, by finding employment, and, therefore, 
by raising wages, than eapital employed in large manufactures. 

“27. Between agricultural employments and manufacturing opera- 
could hesitate, he thought, as to their eflect on individual 
respectability and happiness. Such was the happy condition of this 
country, and such the low value of land, that almost every industrious 
‘aborer had the means, by his labor, of becoming in a short time a free- 
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lic thereby obtains a feeling of respectability, a sense of pro- 
prety and of persooal independence, which is generally essential to 
elevated character. He has a stake in society, and inchned, therefore, 
rather to uphold than demolish it. He does not look on all property as 


the envied possession ef others, and asa proper prey for him and his 

a as they may ventare to set the power of Jaw and Go- 

: but, as a stock m which he has a share, and 
which he is unaterested, therefore, to protect, Now we know that the 

reverse of all thie of the thousands of joarneymen manufac- 
rere ip the great establishments of Purope. 

~8, They have no stake im society ; they hang loose upon it, and are 
en neither happy in their own condition, nor without danger to the 
State. Mr. W. stated that he had lately compared the returns of the 
aumber of persons committed to jail, in the several counties in Eng- 
tand, for erime or debt, for thirteen years, viz: from 1804 to 1817, with 
‘ne proportion of agnenitural and wanufacturmg population in those 

munties respectively. The result was what he should have expected, 
‘xcept that at was much more striking. In the most agricultural coun- 
ties, the number committed to yul was one in 19,000, In the most 
manviactunng. one m less than 1000; a proportion of twenty to one in 
favor of agncuttural employments on the moral habits, or on the means 
eI suDsistem ' of individuals, 

29. it was well kuown that the English armies had been principally 
reernited from among the manafactaring population. It had been 
stated, he believed, that during the late war, the City of Glasgow had 
furnished as many recruits as all the rest of Scotland. This facility of 


finding recruits might be convenjeat te Government; bul ut was hardly 
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iuterests, he believed, were opposed to it, and of all public measures it 
was among the very last to which he should give his approbation. He 
believed the encouragement already given to manufactures would eua- 
ble them to extend themselves as fast as the general good required. 
‘The question was constantly asked—* will you do nothing for the man- 
ufacturers?” But this he thought an unfair mode of stating the ques- 
tion; much is already done for the manufacturers. The duties, as 
they now stand, afford great protection, and,in some cases, extraordinary 
bounties, to our manufactures. It was thought that complete satisfac- 
tion had been given, at the time, by the law of 1816; which yet had 
been again altered, most materially, in favor of the manufacturers, of 
woollen and cotton cloth. By that law, the duties on these articles was 
put at twenty-five per cent., after three years. By a subsequent act, 
however, this was altered, and the duty kept at the highest rate. On 
woollen cloth there is now paid a duty of twenty-five per cent. on their 
original value which, with the usual addition, amounts to 27 per cent. 


the duty is in effect much higher. It is 25 per cent. on the first cost, but 
then the first cost is to be deemed always to be at least 25 cents a square 
yard; whereas, in fact, of the cotton cloths from India best suited to our 
consumption, and for which. consequently, there is most demand in our 
market, the original price ordinarily does not exceed 74 cents per yard, 
Here then is a duty of 6} cents, on a yard of cloth which costs but 74: 
that is to say, the duty is near eighty-three per centum on the cost of the 
article—and this, the importer says, in addition the cost of importation. 
This is so much bounty to the home manufacturers; and yet, in the 
face of this known fact, we are asked if we will do nothing for our oon 
cotton manufacturers ; and it is now proposed to raise the bounty fiom 
eighty-three per cent. to 133 per cent. Lron is another article, on which 
there has been constant effort to raise the duty. It is an article of very 
zeneral consumption, in most of the occupations of life. The cost of 
importation itself is generally nearly equal to the original cost. By the 
law of 1°10, the duty was fixed at nine dollars per ton. It has been 
since raised to fifteen ; and it is now propused to raise it to twenty-five. 

32. He believed, upon the whole, that all reasonable encouragement 
had been already given to manufactures, and especially to the manu- 
factures of cloth. He had the pleasure of seeing gentlemen present, 
not from one only, but from several of the factories in this neighbor- 
hood. If their business were ruinous, as some of the manufacturers 
had elsewhere pretended, he hoped they would state it. He would be 
quite willing to leave it to those gentlemen themselves, to say, whether, 
with the present protection, the best conducted manufacturing establish- 
ments did not yield as fair profits on capital, as other branches of busi- 
ness’? He exceedingly doubted whether they would be willing to 
come into an average, and to devide their present profits with the agri- 
culturists and the merchants. He believed, indeed, that the persons 
connected with the establishments, to which he alluded, had not peti- 
tioned Congress for new duties. He believed that others would have 
been wise to have followed the same course. ‘That which is most to be 
desired, on these subjects, is steadiness and permanency. He hoped 
the present duties woud stand, without increase or diminution ; that 
Congress would adhere to what it bad already established; and that 
both the Government and the country would resist all attempts te 
make new, frequent, and great changes, in the value of property, in 
the occupations and pursuits of men, and in the means of living. 





From the Globe. 
OUR NATIONAL POLICY. 


How are the blessings showered upon us through our glorious sys- 
tem of Government, to be preserved ? 

We answer, by a strict performance of its duties on the part of the 
General Government, and nothing more. It should be felt by the 
peaceful. honest citizen, as litte as possible. The best Government is 
that of Heaven. The Ruler and his agents are not visible to mortal 
eyes. Heexacts no taxes from mankind, nor does he demand coporeal 
labor. We breathe his air; we cultivate his earth; we eat his Fruita 
we derive our health, eur strength, our hopes, and our happiness, from 
his creation. We seehim not; we feel not his power. He protects us 
in the pursuits of ourchoice, and the exertion of our minds. We are 
sensible of our enjoyments, although we do not, az we ought, think of 
their source. 

it is so to a great extent, and should be to a greater, with our General 
Government. It preserves perpetual peace between twenty-four inde- 
pendent States ; but ve are scarcely conscious of it. We are scarcely 
conscious that it is by virtae of its protecting power, that each of our 
States exercises its povers, and each of our citizens his rights, unmo- 
lested. We do not refect that, by its pervading influence, our wide 
country is preserved fom the horrors of war; that our cities are not 
sacked, and oug county not devastated ; that our brothers and sons are 
not dragged from theit homes to form soldiers and seamen ; that the 
labor of the country isnot made profitiess by enormous taxes to support 
twenty-four standing amies, aud almost as many navies. We do not 
reflect that our Post Cffice establishment disseminates infurmation al- 
most with the speed of the wind, from Maine to Missouri, augmenting 
the enjoyments, enfarging the mind, and increasing the moral power of 
each citizen, and addiaag immeasureably to the general intelligence and 
moral energies of the whole community. We do not reflect ou the 
benefits derived by thepeople, from the entire freedom of trade between 
our several States. Eow great would be the inconveniences, and how 
enormous the exactions, if each of our twenty-four States had its se pa- 
rate revenue system, with custom-houses, and cordons of revenue offi- 
eers,not ouly along thesea-coast,but along all its lines through the interior. 

We scarcely thinkof these things. Nor is our want of thought, on 
these pois, tobe mgretted. We owe gratitude to Heaven for ite 
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favors, and, therefore, it is our duty to think of them; but we owe nove 
to our own Government. We created it, and, in accomplishing the 
ends of its creation, it isonly performing its obligations to us ~=‘It would 
be happy for the people, did the General Government so perform its 
functions, as to be thought of less than itis. How happy would man 
be, if, in the fullness of his enjoyments, he could forget that he has a 
Government, except when called on tochoose men to carry forward ite 
benign aud peacelul operations. 

Men do not often compiain of liberty. It is restraint which excites 
them to discontent, sedition, and rebellion. If every man in America 
Was permitted to do as he pleases with his time, talents, and property, 
Without violating the rights of others, we should hear few complaints, 
und they would be little heeded. It is governing too much, which pro- 
duces most of the complaints we hear. 

Some of our people are not content with liberty. Instead of looking 
to Government for protection only, they ask for aid. Not content with 
the unrestrained power to sclect aud pursue any honest calling, they 
ask the Government to help them. They ask a course of legislation 
which shall create pursuits, or make those existing more lucrative, 

Every step upon that ground is. directly or indirectly, an encroach- 
ment on liberty. If a man be positively forbidden by Jaw to follow an 
honest pursuit, all will admit that his liberties are infringed. Lf Gov- 
ernment, by indirection, so far diminish the profits of his pursuit, as to 
force him to abandon it, that he may procure the meaus of subsistence 
in another, it is equally an encroachment upon his liberties, and a vio- 
lation of the true principles of government. Any course of legislation 
or government which taxes a portion or all of our citizens, for any other 
purpose than to support the institutions of. and public agents necessary 
to, our protection, is a violation of the rights of the people, and an abuse 
of Government. 

The language of a proud freeman to our General Government sl-ould 
be, “ PROTECT ME and LET ME ALONE.” He does not ask 
Government to furnish him with a pursuit, nor to raise hum a capital by 
a tax on his neighbors. 

The true policy of our General Government, therefore, is to make 
itsell felt by the States and the people as little as possible. Its exactions, 
by way of taxes, should be small, and adequate only to support the in- 
stitutions and ageuts necessary in the performance of its fanetions. The 
number of those employed at the public expense, and paid out of the 
Treasury, should be as small as possible, and they should be pat upon 
moderate incomes. All complicated systems of pubhe accounts, or 
other branches of administration, should be simplified, and the super- 
numerary hands dismissed. We should maiwtain a small Army and 
Navy, and provide the means of a prompt enlargement in case of ne- 
cessity. Frankness, justice, and energy, shonld distinguish our inter- 
course with foreign nations, in which we should ask nothing which is 
not clearly right, and submit to nothing whieh is wrong. Not once in 
a ceutury would they find any inducements to make war upon ua. 

Our State Governments should be protected and let alone. They 
should feel neither the inflaence nor power of the General Government. 
To them should be left the entire jurisdiction of their own soil, the 
regulation of the rights of person and of property, and the contro} of the 
pursuits of their citizens according to the publie will. Even the powers 
clearly delegated to the General Government, which may, by possibili- 


ity, come im conflict with State authorities, should be exercised with 
31. On cotton cloths, although the nominal rate per cent. is the same, | caution and reserve. 


It would be better to retrain from the exercise of 
a clearly granted power, when no urgent necessity required it, than to 
create heart burnings and discontents. We should always remember, 
that our Government depends for its existence, not upon its physical, 
but upon its moral power; not upon its array of bayonets, but upon the 
interests and affections of our people. Eastern monarchies are strong, 
in proportion to the number of their armed mercenaries ; fifty thousand 
armed men would inake our Government weaker instead of stronger. 
They could not control the people, but they would destroy their attacb- 
ment to the Government. It is, therefore, better to refrain from the 
exercise of a clearly granted power, than. by its exercise, to weaken the 
Government in the affections of the people. 





AMERICAN SYSTEM—SUGAR TAX. 


THREE CENTS a POUND BROWN SUGAR.—The following extract from 
Niles’ Register, twelve years ago, will contrast well with Niles’ Regie- 
ter now-a-days: “‘ Sugar planters have no claims on the West. They 
have joined the North eastern Federalists to tax the salt and blankets 
and flannels and woollens of the Western people, and to beat down 
the prices of their provisions, by destroying foreign markets, and must 
be left to the protection of these new allies. The sugar tax will be on 
the anvil at the next session of Congress, and the Western member 
that votes against reducing it, is a traitor to the West. Let the 
tr YEAS and [> NAYS be called upon him !’—Se. Lowis Beacon. 
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[COMMUNICATION. } 
TO CHARLES J. INGERSOLL, Esq. 
No. V. 

Sir: In my last I demonstrated that one hundred thousand 
blacksmiths and workers in iron, in the United States, are in- 
jured, in order to promote the interests of not exceeding fifty 
owners of iron-mines. I then say, that, even on the grounds 
of the Tariff Policy itself, said to be for the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures, the iron duty ought to be immediately 
repealed, as it undoubtedly discourages home-industry, and 
gives a bounty to foreign manufacturers, as I have abundantly 
proved in my former letters ; and the iron-men themselves 
have acknowledged, as they have stated, through their mouth- 
piece in Congress, that the duty on hardware and iron ought 
to bear a fair proportion to each other. 

The following statements will further illustrate the absurdity 
of the present law : 

An invoice ef Frying Pans have beew imported this year, at 
IIs. Gd., 12s. Od., 17s. Gd., 18s., per 112 pounds——or, taking 


I4s. Gd. to be the average, that is, $64 44 per ton—-say one 


ton cost - . . . - - 64 44 
Duty, 25 per centum ad valorem, - : - 17 40 
Exchange on S64 44, at 10 per centum, - - 6 44 
Freight, - - - - - - . - 3 00 


Export duty in England, commissivn, insurance,&e. 5 00 


Whole cost of one ton of frying or dripping paus 
imported, . , é » ‘ - $96 24 

The cost of a ton of iron, suitable for frying pans, in Birm- 
ingham, is £9, or $40 at the par of exchange. Therefore, the 
Koglish manufacturer gets $24 64 for his labor and profit ; 
and, after paying all the cost, delivers a ton of frying paps te 
the American merchant at $96 24. 

Now let us see how the American manofacturer stands in 
regard to entering into a fair competition with the foreign ma- 


nufacturer. First, 
A ton of sheet von eosts him - . ~ $155 W 
Labor and profit the same as the British, - > 24 64 








Total, - ° ~ - $170 36 
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Then it appears that a bounty is given to the foreign manu- 
facturer, of $74 12, on every ton of iron he manufactures for 
the American market! While this state of things lasts, you 
will be able to judge, sir, whether it is likely that we shall be 
able to fry our veal-cutiets, steaks, or ham and eggs, without 
the help of a step-mother, any more than we are able to shave 
ourselves, or shoe our horses, without her help. Whiist she 
has such faithful step-sons to cause such favorable laws to be 
enacted for the promotion of the industry of her own childrer , 
she will never complain. 
But, sir, this is not all. T have been handed the following 
invoice, lately shipped by A, for account and risk of B: 
2 tons of iron hoops, made and rivetted together, £25 15 3, or 
$114 50 


Duty, 25 per centum ad valorem, - 2 ‘ 31 483 


Exchange, at that time 7 per centum,  - . 2 ols 
Commission, bills of lading, export duty, town and 
dock dues, &c. - - : - : 6 00 





$160 004 


The following is the result if made in America, with the self- 
same hoop iron: 


Total cost of 2 tons of ready-made hoops, 








2 tons of hoop iron cost £9 per ton, L18, or - $20 00 

Exchange, at 7 per ceuntum, (at the time the re- 
mittances were made,)— - - . . 5 00 
Charges, - - - - . - - 5 00 

Labor to the American mechanic, the same as in 
Great Britain, - - - . . - 37 70 
Duty, $78 40 per ton on a raw material '—2 tons, 156 50 
Total, . - - - S255 10 


Here again is a bounty to the foreign manufactyger, of FO2 
55 per ton, over the American manufacturer ! 

In the letter accompanying the invoice, it is stated, that, if 
a large quantity was W anted, they could be furnished for con- 


tlated the principles of our 





siderably less, as a manufactory could be erected for that pur- 
pose. So that it may be fairly inferred that hoops could be 
had, delivered here, at $75 per ton, whilst the duty is =7e8 40, 
if in a raw state. 

In the foregoing calculations, I have kept the freight out, as 
it is the same in both cases. 

If our fellow-citizen, Mr. Richards, when he was refused 
entry, at the hardware duty, of the large quanuty he imported 
some time ago, cut and punched, but not rivetted, had re-ex- 
ported them aad got them rivetted together, and then re-iny- 
ported them, he would have saved at least SoU per ton, extra 
freights paid, as they would theo have been tn the state that 
the Comptroller of the Treasury has decided they must be, in 
order to come under the hardware duty. According to that 
decision, if any thing remained to be dove in this country to 
the hoops, they must pay the whole hoop iron duty. | wonder 
if we shall not hear, shortly, that cloth must be inported, io 
future, in a ready-made state, as coats, pantaloous, vests, &c., 
or pay 100 per centum more if any American industry is be- 
stowed on them !! 

J have another iuvoice before me, of one ton of iron, order- 
ed for a particular purpose, and partly manufactured, as fol- 
lows 

1 tou of best iron, at £9 10, or : - - 


' 


$42 22 











Duty demanded at the custom-house,_— - - 78 40 
Cast of iron if imported in this state, to be fimish- — 

ed in the United States, - - - «= #120 62 
labor and coal 34 cents per pound on 2,000 lbs., 
—as the waste is 12 per centum, two tous are 

reduced to 2,000 pounds, - . - . 70 00 

Total cost in the United States, . - $190 B2 
Cost of the same article if imported ready-manu- 
nufactured from England, where it 1s made 
by machinery, owing to a more extensive de- 
mand, say 2,000 pounds, at 24d., equal to 44 
cents, - - - : - - §$90 62 
Duty, 25 per centum ad valorem, ~ 2479 

114 75 

Difference in cost, - - - $75 87 


[In consequence of this difference, the iron is to be re-export- 
ed to England, and ordered to be finished complete, and the 
saving, by employing English in preference to American labor, 
tor the American market, will be 870! Had the article been 
imported ready-made at the first, and not been subject to two 
additional freights, then the saving would have been $75 87, 
or $5 87 less than the duty on the raw iron!! And yet the 
iron men reader themselves still more ridiculous, by having the 
kindness to represent those who point out their impositions, as 
British agents, and as having the worst of all prejudices, an 
Kuglish prejudice, and they themselves as good patriots. Now, 
the truth of the matter is, that they were so blinded by their 
pocket-patriotism, that they overlooked every body's interest, 
except that of the British manufacturer; and had pot even wit 
enough to see where their own interest laid. 

I should not, however, be at all surprized, if the House of 
Commons, (when they get their Reform Bill passed.) were to 
pass a vote of thanks to our iron men and their servants in 
Congress, for throwing the iron and hardware business into 
the hands of British manufacturers, as the foregoing statements 
prove they have done. 

At the next session of Congress, it would be well to insert a 
new title to the Tariff Law, as far as it relates to iron, as fol- 
lows: ** An Act to deprive the American manufacturer of his 
business, and give it to the British, at a bounty of 306 50 per 
ton on all iron made and manufactured into hardware in Great 
Britain.” 

In my next I will take into view the effect of the Tariff as 
regards our State, Penasylvania. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Ortober, 1831. JOHN SARCHET. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


POLITICS FOR THE *“*COMMON PEOPLE.”’ 
NO. 1. 
J notice, Mr. Editor, that you frequently have a column of 


of the principal necessaries of life. 


neral class, termed hy the great politicians and wealthy manu- let his goods go to America, unless he has a full expectation of 


facturing and mercantile grandees, * the Common People’ —a 
class who, though individually of little importance in the 
world of polities aud fashion, do, in fact, in this Republican 
land, constitute, in their aggregate capacity, the basis of not 
only the physical strength, but of the wealth of the country, 


and of every thing else on which this confederacy must rest for | 


its happiness and durability. 


civilized nation, eree of selfishness and 
than has been evinced by our public wen, generaliy, in all then 
political movements. ‘The same may be said of the men ot 
wealth, and more especially that class who, hy uniting with un 
principled and ambitious politiciags, have, by a series of legisla 
live acts,imposed on the nation a system of taxation mere 
hurdeosome in its direct and indirect effects, than any which 
the most arbitrary monarch tu lcurope ever veutured to e€s- 
tablish over-his subjects or slaves. 

Let us vow refer to a few plain facts, which are susceptuble 
of the most irresistible proofs, and open to the examination of 
every one, and it will be admitted by every reflecting and can- 
did mind, that the legislaters who bave hampered this once 
prosperous and united people, with a system of taxes and mo- 


apreater ae corruption, 


nopolies, which have brought this nation to a erisis, whieh, if | 
| uot soon averted, muust end in disunion or 


Civii WarwWwe say 


rit will be confessed by every impartial and reflecting man, that 


the combination of capitalists and politicians, who have Vi0- 
Constitution, by |: 
fencency, deserve the execralion of 
every well-wisher to the pe 

Mr. Leditor, 


. SF “* . , 
remarks. no pollician—nor am | des: 


unequal ond oppressive 
ace and happiness of the nation. 


lam. as you wil! have inferred from my former 


mut, having learot the elements of arithmetic, | have found it 
sufficient, with the aid of the faets conveyed to me by your 
Journal, to make seme estimate of the pecuniary ellects of 
whatis called the {merican System,” upon the cost of some 
which | submit to the con- 
sideration of my fellow-citizens, the “ common people,” who 
benefit of a 
few thousand tron-masters, sugar-planters, glass-makers, and 
cotton and woollen manulacturers, who, not content with an 
interest of O or © per centum on their enormous capitals, are 
now inthe enjoyment of 10. 15, and even 25 per centam divi- 
dends, while the farmers aud planters, with the exertion of the 
utmost industry and economy, cau hardly gain their 4 or 5 per 
centum. 

It is not my intention to go into a minute detail of the taxes 
levied on the farmers, laborers, &e., or, as the privileged mau- 
ufacturers term us, * the common people,” but I will select a 
few articles in common use among the mass of the people, 
from which a judgment may be formed of the nature and enor- 
inity of what has been imposed on us ** common people,” by 
the powerful and cupning men for whose benefit the Tariff of 
1828 was enacted. 

The Sugar tar.—Brown sugar is a necessary of life. 1 
have seen in the hands of an importer, and have it now before 
me, an invoice of browo Havagpa sugar, superior to New Orleans, 
which cost 4 rials for 26 lhs.—equa!l to $2 for 104 ths. The 
duty on this—ihe poor man's comfort—is three cents per pound : 
ou some of the finer sorts, it is from 4 to 12 cents per pound. 

The whole quantity consumed in the United States may be 
150,000,000 ibs. The tax is upwards of $4,500,000—seven- 
eighths of which falls on the ** common people.” 

but this direct tax is not the worst effect of this anti-com- 
mercial system; for, in consequenee of the high duty on 
sugar, the farmer is obliged to lay out his money for the domes- 
tie article, of an inferior quality, and at double price, while, if 
the duty or tax was repealed, he could barter his flour, lard, 
bacon, lumber, live stock, &c. &c., for the sugar of the West 
lndies, Brazil, &c., at half the price he is now compelled to pay 
for the home-made sugar. 

Hlere, thev, is a direct and indirect tax, to a most enormous 
extent, imposed on the “ common people”’—and for whose 
benefit? Why, as .we are told by Mr. Senator Johnston, the 
advocate of this monopoly, for the benefit of the planters of 
one smal! section of the smali State of Louisiana, not exceed- 
ing SU0 in number. 

But is there no other benefit? Why, according to the same 
authority, the annual consumption of lives, and the ex‘ension 
of planting, consequent upon the enormous profits gained by 
these favored planters, creates an annual demand for five thou- 
sand slaves, to be transferred from the healthy regions of the 
Middle States, to the foul and poisonous fens of Louisiana— 
thus giving new life to that branch of the “ home trade,” or 
‘* American System’’—the domestic slave trade—an object wor- 
thy the party who have imposed on the “commen people,” 
as ugjust and as infamous an act as was ever invented to 
gratify the cravings of avarice, or the lust of ambition—one, 
the meanest, and the other, the mosi powerful spring of human 
action. 


pay these enormous taxes, levied upon us for the 


ONE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 
Boston, August 31, 1831. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 
Mr. Editor: As itis highly probable that, at the approach- 


ing session of Congress. the subject of a repeal of the Restric- 
tive System, will receive a full and ample discussion, I think 
it becomes those who are in favor of such repeal, to present 
their views on the subject, for the purpose of obviating, ag far 
as practicable, every possible objection which may be raised 
against it. It is no uncommon thing to hear even intelligent 
persons object to a repeal of the Tariff, on this ground: that 
the country would not be able to pav for all the goods that 
would then be imported. A very little reflection must satisfy 
any mau how very frivolous and unfounded is such an objec- 
tion ; for the matter is this: If the country eaunot pay for the 
importatious, the importations pro tanto must cease; for the 
foreigner will certainly uot go on to sell uuless he receives a re- 
turn. Many people, it appears to me, get wrong oo this sub- 
ject, by looking upon the country as making the exchange, 
and not individuals. A citizen of Philadelphia, if he wants 
to import goods from Manchester, must expect to pay for 





politics for farmers. Although no farmer, I belong to that ge- 





them, and the manufacturer at Manchester will certainly not 


jediy, the country has received and cousumed a 

As wo the party politicians who have for some years admin- | ¢ 
istered the affairs of this country, | have lost all confidence in 1 
theirjudgment aud integrity : for vever was there exhibited in any x 


ws Of the most | 


rous of becoming one— |! 
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payment, either immediately, or at some future time. 
matter he is the judge. 


Ot this 
Suppose, however, he is mistaken in 
the confidence reposed in bis customer, and if it should happeao 
that the gouds go to America, aud are cousumed ; aud he re- 
: What then? Why he 
but does auy body eain ? L ndoubt- 
value, without 


a= a © Sant 
cCeives wort his Stipulated equivacent. 


suffers a loss, that is all. 


iving a value inreturn. The advantage, therefore. in ihis 
' = * 98 
usne urdes only bas fallen 


tieg. is clearly on her side. The ! 
should 


producer: we complain ot this ? [ 


rt} 
beak UG} nix nat. Now. il thus should happen mn Hue sucivicd- 
: 


ate. 


e¢, it may happen ina huudred individual eases: 
iustances. 
making a retyrn, 
country isso much richer than it weuld be, if that return 
had been made. But what wou!d be the consequepnee of ail 
tl Is it probable that the same thing between the same ia- 
d s would be repeated the next year? I should appre- 

vw the foreiguer find out that it would 
not do for him to goon selling, however anxious he might 
ve, Without receiving. He dont sell merely for the sake of 
pselling, but of rece iving, in return something which he eon- 
'ceives to him of more value than the article he sells. This is 
obiect, in all commercial 
If, therefore, iu consequence of the very great re- 
)duction in price, which would undoubtedly result from a re- 
peal of the Restrictive System, very large importations should 
ne made, whieh, at first would no doubt be the case, for every 
ody is eager to bay cheap things, the consequence must be, 


receive, in a hundred 


thie supposition, au ability of 


att qut slion. if we 


without, as 4s 


. , 
ws! 
qiwvigua 
] | ‘ 
nHnend nor kk 


would soon 





' . . 
‘his inducement, and this ts always the 


ceainys. 


‘that proportional vy large exportations must be made of some 
fsort. ‘The merchant, however, whu bought the goods in Eng- 
land stands liable for the amount, and nobody else—he. there- 
, the mau who must pay. In the meantime soinebody 
to some man in Amertea, for some 
j articles of American preduce, it may be for cotten or tebacco— 
debt. Supposing the 
equal, this matter can easily be arranged, by a bill of 


"ge ’ 
i? i> 


in t.ngland eoes in debt 


consequentiy, here is a debt against a 


jamount 


, ' . . 
exchange. But, if the aggregate of the purchases of Euglish 
iproducts in any given year, exceeds the aggregate of Ameri- 


cau products purchased by the English, what will then follow? 
The individuals of America in this event owe more to Eng- 
land, than the individuals of England owe to America. Does 
it follow that the Americans must square the account fer that 
year, by payiug up the difference in coin? By no means: it 
isnever done. If specie is a good article of shipment as mer- 
chanise, specie will be shipped. But how long will this be? 
A slight abstraction from the coin of America. and the same 
accession to that of England, would soon change the relation 
of things which stimulated the shipment, and no more would 
be shipped; and very probably the demand for the coin in 
America would soon render it advantageous to bring back the 
coin which was taken away. 

But still it may be said the debt to England is not yet paid. 
I wi!! therefore endeavor to explain this matter more at large, 
by tracing the operation as it really, and in fact, occurs. The 
American, we will say, receives the goods from England ata 
certain price agreed upon—he selis these goods to a merchant, 
who sells them to the farmer, and they are consamed. How 
.s the farmer enabled to purchase them? With the produce of 
his farm—his wheat, his bacon, his poultty, &c., articles of 
value. The farmer may either dispose of this produce to 
others for money, or he may make a direct barter with the 
merchant. If he gets money, he exchanges it with the mer- 
chant for the foreigu articles he needs; if there is a direct bar- 
ter, the merchant, instead of receiving money, gets what is 
equally valuable, and what, if he wishes, he can sell for mo- 
ney. So far, there is no want of ability to pay. Value has 
heen given for value. Now. the merchant comes to pay the 
unporter the amount he stipulated to pay. The importer has 
then got into his hands the equivalent for his importation, that 
is, he is possessed of a value equal to the price agreed upon 
between him and the foreiguer, besides a profit on the transac- 
tion. ‘The next thing is, to comply with bis contract with the 
foreigner: for as yet he has got nothing. Now, this foreigner 
has no reason whatever to suspect the solvency of his custom- 
er in America, for he knows that the latter has not only got 
the full value of the articles he received, but something be- 
sides. The foreigner, therefore, who, being a manufacturer, 
cannot go on long without his returns, demands payment. 
Very well, says the importer, what will you have? Why,a 
bill of exchange. In consequence, however, of very large 
importations this year, stimulated, we will say, immediately by 
the reduction of the Tariff, the demand for bills is greater 
than the supply. In consequence, the price rises, so that if I 
buy a bill to pay the amount due, I shall lose by it. What 
then? Why, if this is so, specie will be shipped by some- 
body, in order to draw bills on, which bear so good a price. 
‘The cost of shipping does not exceed two and a half per 
cent.—so that if one per cent., or even one and a half per 
cent., could be made by this process, it would be done, and 
exchange would fall,or at least be prevented from rising bigher. 
‘But, how long could this shipment of specie go on? Certainly 
not a great while, for what would be the consequence? Why, the 
value of specie in relation to other articles would rise here, in 
proportion to its seareity, and it would fallin England in pro- 





portion to its abundance. This state of things might, under 
certain supposed circumstances, happen in a very short time. 
If specie, therefore, rose here, while it was cheap in England, 
the importer would cease to import, or import less, because 
prices would be low here, while they would be high in Eng- 
land. E:ngland, in the mean time wants cotton, consequently 
exportatious will be going on from this country of that articie, 
especially as the price would be enhanced. The American 
merchant, who has purchased the cotton of the planter, would 
not receive avy more guods for his shipment as long as specie 
vould be in such demand bere, and he would bring specie. 
The more was brought, the more cotton would fall in England: 
and goods would rise again ia America, until the equilibrium 
would be restored. The conclusion, then, to which 1 would 
arrive, is this, that if there should be any given state of things, 
by which larger importatious should be induced, than exporta- 
tions to pay for them, this could not last, for the inevitable re- 
suit would be, that the exportations at another time must ex- 
ceed the importations, and so the matter be balanced. In 
other words, if the debts to England should, in any given year, 
or withio any prescribed period, exceed the Euglish debts to 





Awerica, the next year the debts due from England will ex- 
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dress. Now, we are 
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Banwer of the Constitution. 





eced those i from America, and thus would the matter be 'the style of Mr. Rush is not at least equal to the sentence, or 


ultimately adjusied, without any of those awful consequences 
resulting from the anticipated drawing of all the spicie from 
the country, and a consequent general bankruptey and im- 
poverishment. It is indeed, from a misconception on this sub- 


sect, more than any other, as I conceive, that so many of the 


fallacies of the American System have become prevalent. It 
is with a view of obviating some of these, that [ have endea- 
vored in this communication to illustrate, as simply as possible, 
one of the effects which it is supposed would result from a 


repeal of that system, a repeal which | have no doubt, ts be- | 


coming every day more and more popular. S. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


> —- 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


Who actually wrote the celebrated Address of tee Harrishurg 


Convention ? 
the actors iu that memorable scene, whe are acquainted with 


the facts, shall have run their earthly course, to join that celes- | 


tial host of Solous, Piatos, Lycurguses, and other great men, 
who have left behind them, as mouuments of their wisdom and 
voodness, those Jaws and institutions, which have reudered 
their names sacred to every relecting and erateful mind. 

If this important question is not put at rest, to the satisfae- 
tion of the present generation, it will, hereafter, be the cause of 
as much disputation and uveasiness as the birth-place of Homer, 
or the authorship of Junius’ Letters, and as we profess to have 
some knowledge of the bistory and origin of this valuable and 
interesting document, we propose to subunit a few remarks, to 
the full conviction of satisfying all candid and reasonable minds, 
as to the real state of the case, and to render “ boxer to whom 
honor is due.”’ 

A writer in your journe}, Mr. Editor, under the signature of 
“ Hezekiah Hom: spuu, friend and disciple of Hezekiah Niles,” 
weserts that Mr. Niles was the author of the Address, leaving 
it to be inferred that he was the see author. Now, there is no 
man who honors that distinguished economist and politician 
more than the writer of these remarks, knowing, as we do, the 
deep interest be has in the result of the American System, yet 
[am sure he has too much integrity and good feeling to deprive 
any fellow-laborcr in the cause of the American System, of 
their share of merit, or to claim more than ts justly bis own. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Editoi, the aforesaid Hezekiah 
Homespun, (Jehu! what aname!) has quoted a senlence, or 
rather part of a sentence, occupying a few celumns, and be- 
einving with * The ever restiess thirst for knowledge in man, 
leading to measurements of rivers, weighing Alps and Audes 
in a balance, (DPearborn’s domestic patent balance, not a fore ign- 
mace balance,) and proceeding on with the establishment of 
eccentric rauges of comets, guaging space, and reducing i to 
humau ideas of the extent of matter,’ &c. &c., and ending 
with a field of battle. ‘This, Mr. E-editer, is produced as one ol 
the irresistible proofs that Mr. Niles, whose style it is said so 
much to resemble, was the sele author of the Harrisburg Ad- 
ready to admit, that Mr. Niles’ style, like 
his logic, is so much beyond the ordinary powers of man, as to 
be rightly termed, in common parlance, inimitable ; yet such is 
the tendency of minds, formed of kindred materials, to fall, not 
only into similar trains of thought, but similar modes of ex- 
pression, that this comparison of style is acknowledged by all 
good critics to bea very fallacious test. 

For instance, how many pretended authors of Junius’ Letters 
have been put forward by ingenious writers, and who have, for 
a time, imposed upou the public a wrong belief, merely upon 
the supposed similarity of their style with that of Junius, yet 
no man of discernment ts Satished that any one of them have 
yet made the desired discovery. It was somewhat the case 
with the rivals of the ** Great Unknown,” for though the secret 
was known to a few, yet their authorship was assigned to va- 
rious other persons, merely from a pretended similarity of style. 

We will now present an example, drawn from the produc- 

tions of a celebrated writer and statesman, being considered as 
the oracle of the American System Party, which, if similarity 
of style be considered as establishing a claim to the authorship 
of the Harrisburg Address, might claim the honor of eaualling 
what is termed by the flatterers of Mr. Hezekiah Niles, his tn- 
imitable style, of which Mr. Hezekiah Homespun presented a 
sample in the nforesaid sentence, or part of sentence, which did 
so much mischief to the asthmatic followers of Mr. Niles, who 
rashiy undertook to go through with its perusal im éess than 
twenty sitlings ! 
The distinguished man to whom we allude is the Ex-Secre- 
tary Rush, and for our purpose we shall extract a passage from 
his mild and gentlemanly Letter to the Hon. Timothy Faller, 
ypon masonry : 


“It agks a standard by which to be judged applicable to no 
association of individuals, of subordinate and secular organiza- 
tion, in existeuce. If this standard be denied, it puts forth 
complaints of hardship, and, anon, falls into paroxysms of fu- 
ry, as if the foundations of the world were struck at; assumes 
the God, affects to nod, and seems to shake the spheres! ‘This is 
ever its magesterial part. Remote ages are invoked, and names 
of renown among the guick and the dead; the cardina! virtues 
are marshalled as testimonials, becoming like the fires of Eleusts, 
to overpower the scepticism, or silence the contumacy of all! 
who presume to breathe a doubt against its purity, or raise a 
finger agaiust its sway.” 

We have taken the fiberty to underscore certain passages, 
that the unskilled reader might know when he came to the 
most beautiful and affecting thoughts and expressions. ** Assume 
the God, affect to nod, and seem to shake the spheres”! ! Can 
any thing be more impressive and sublime than the thoughts 
and feelings inspired by these words! Perhaps an ever zealous 
admirer of Mr. Niles, like Hezekiah Homespun, for instance, 
might contend, that * measuring rivers, weighing Alps and Av- 
des, (in a domestic-made, patent balance,) establishing planets, 
am! eccentric ranges of comets, guaging space, and reducing 
said space to human ideas of matter,” implied a more brilliant 
imagivation, greater power of mind, and greater felicity of ex- 
pression, than * assuming the God, affecting tonod, and shaking 
the spheres [* We are ready, however, to submit to the judg- 
ment of ertties and orators, who, from being zealously engag- 
ed with Mr. Niles. on the American System side, may be con- 
sidered as partial to him, such as Professor Burgess, of Rhode 
Island, and Mr. C.J. Ingersoll, of this City, (the American 
Athens,) and the Hon. Edward Everen, of Boston, whether 


This is a point which ought to be settled before | 


'part of a sentence, we have quoted from the Harrisburg Ad- 
dress. 

If these skilful critics coincide with us, as we have no doubt 
they will, we presume even Hezekiah Homespun, himself, will 
admit that an apparent similarity of style and thoughts, how- 
‘ever close may be the resembiance, cannot be viewed as deei- 
| sive evidence of a writer's claim to the authorship ofa given 
production, and, consequeniy, that he has ao right to elain 
that honor for Mr. Niles, in re spect to the Harrisburg Address, 
unless he produces some further testimony of a more certain 
| uature. 

Who, then, was the author of this famous Address, which is 
/to carry down the name of some one on the page of history, 
cand place it above * all Greek, all Roman fame?” 
| This question we shall auempt to answer in some future 
‘communication, sud thus relieve the world of that impatience 
which has been so long felt to ascertain, and to do justice to 





‘the immortal author of the Address of the Harrisburg Con- 

| vention. 

| HISTORICUS. 

| - 

| TO THE EDITOR. 

| 

| Poirapecruta, 17th September, 1831. 
Sir: L take the liberty of enclosing a few statements, show- 


Laws on the People of the Westero and Southwestern States, 
| which I hope may he found useful to reler to during the meet- 
ing of the torthcoming Anti-‘lariff Convention. 

The profits presumed to be laid on by the jobbers and West- 
ero werchants, | have understood to be moderate, and such as 
are usually charged in a fai regular business. ‘The cost of the 
articles laid down here, duty, and prices at which they were 
sold, are taken from the books of an importer. 

No doubt you are aware of the unjust operation of the mi- 
(nimum duty on cloths. IT will state one effect of it. A firm 











of broadcloths, S4inelies wide, at Os. 7d. per yard ; there will 
be added to this (agreeable to law) tie cust of ceses, packing, 
and forw arding expehses, which dees not exceed iA per cent. 5 
this will bring them up to 6s. 8 1-5d. per yard ; they will thus 
come under the minimum of $1 per square yard. 


' 

| in this city, having a partner in Englanc, purchases a quantity | 
; 

' 

| 


But, on the 
other hand, when a firm here gives an order to a commission 
merchant, (which ts done to a large exteot) bis commission ot 
24 per cent. will also be added (by law) to the above 14 per 
ceut., making 4 per centuin ; this brings the goods bought on 
commission up to Os. 10id. per yard—when they would be ra- 
ted at the minimum of $2 5U per square yard: thus making 
the duty (which is 45 per cent. on the square yard minimum) 
674 cents per rupmiog yard to the importer who has a partner 
In Eeogland, whea the importer who gives au order to a com- 
mmission merchant would have to pay $1 633 per running yard, 
or 111 per ceatum : to the other it is a traction over 45 per 
centum, on the same description of guods—-which is unjust, 
arbitrary, aud unconstitutional. Os. Yd. is the extreme price 
(including charges, or commission aud charges, as above,) at 
which cloths, 54 imches wide, can by law come under the $1 
mininum. Sf it should come uy to Gs. jd. per yard, they 
would come under the $2 SU minimum. 

1 would also call your attention to the Act of May 28, 1830, 
‘for the more eflectual collection of the impost daties,” which 
is likewise extremely arbitrary, unjust, and unconstitutional. | 
will show the effect of it ow a case of woollen bose, containing 
GY) dozen, assorted. 

No. i1—J0 dozen, at 9s. per dozen ; 
No. 2—30 dozeu, at 13s. Gd. per dezen ; 
No. d—J0 dozen, at 1es. per dozen. 

The duty on woollen hose is 3o per centum ad valorem. 

By the above Act, when different qualities are put up in the 
same packaze, assorted, the tohole ts to be rated at the highest 
cost of any number in the package ; thus making the duty on 
No. 1, that cost 9s., amount to 70 per centum—and on No. 2. 
that cost 15s. Gd., amount to 523 per centum. 

i will conclude with making a remark on linseed oil. Pre- 
vious to the ‘Tariff Law of 1524, the duty was 15 per centum 
ad valorem, and the price about 69 cents per gallon. By that 
‘Tarill, the duty was raised to 25 ceuts per gallon ; since which 
period, the price has gradually advanced to the present bigh 
rate of $1 to $1 05 per gallon: and, from the scarcity of the 
articie, together with the increased consumption, I would not 
be surprised to see it still higher. 

I must, therefore, pronounce the present Tariff Laws of the 
United States not ouly unjust, and unequal in their operation 
on the diflerent States, but odious, arbitrary, oppressive, and un- 
constitutional. } 








tJ . . 


A Sratement of the unjust and unequal operation of the pre- 
sent Tariff Laws, on the Western and Southwestern States, on 
the following descriptions of goods. 


64 CAMSRICS. 


piece of I2 yards, which, with commission, exchange, and other 
charges, stood, in Philadelphia, per yd. cents 16 

Add duty, 25 per centum on JS cents per 
sguare yard, equalto - . : - 





. Q 


x 


254 cents 





The same was sold, by the importer, to 
houses iu Market St., at,per yd. - - cents 274 
‘bey would add, for profit, . - - 





Price to the Western merchant, - cents 323 


Who would ada 50 percent, = - - ~ 163 


Price to the Western People, per yard, - 483 cents. 

The above, if subject to only a revenue duty of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, would pay only - - - cents 23 

Add first cost and charges, as above, - - 16 


——~ 181 cents 


Difference of duty, — - 74 cents 
Which the importer could have sold at cents 21 
The jobvers in Market St. would add - : 
Price to the Western merchant, - - eents 25 
Who would add SO percent. - - - 1% 








Price to the Western consumers, per yard, - 37§ cents. 


ling the unjust and unequal eperation of the present ‘Pariff| 


One parcel, J9 inches wide, cost in Manchester 7s. 14d. per | 


™ 
_—< 


So that the Western consumer, under the present Tariff, pays 


per yd. 484 cents 
Under a Revenue System would have paid only 374 


Leaving, - - per yd. 11} cents 
which they are taxed extra, to support the American System. 











Another parcel of 6-4 Cambries, 894 inches wide, cost in 

| Mauchester 9s. 14d. per piece of 12 yards—which, with com- 

‘mission, exchange, aud other charges, stood, in Pinladelphia, 
per yd. cents 20 

Add duty, about the same as on preceding, 9 





294 cents 


Sold to jobbers at - . . - cents 35 
Add their profit, - - - - - o 


cents 40 
The Western merchant would ad 50 per ct. 20 


Price to the Western consumers, per yard, 60 cents. 





Under a revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, it would 
Famountto only - . - - - cents 3 


t 
| First cost, us above, - - - - ° Oo” 


~ 





23 cents 

Difference of duty, - 64 cents 

The importer could have sold itat = - cents 274 

Jobber’s profit, - - - - - - o 
cents S24 

The Western merchant would add 50 peret. 164 





Price to the Westeran People, per yard, 453 cents. 


> mm. cap 
But sold, under the present Tariff, at 60 cents 
From which deduct - - . 473 cents 








Leaving - 114 cents, ertra tax, 
to promote the American System—same result as preceding. 
6-4 JACONETS. 

One parecl, 418 inches wide, cost in Manchester 13s. Od. per 
piece of 20 yards, stood, laid down in Philadelphia, including 
commission, exchange, and other charges, per yard, 

ceuts Is 

Duty, 20 per cent. on 35 cents the square 

yard, a:inounted to - - - - . 10! 


On 


——-0i cents 
- cents d24 
- O 


Sold to jobbers at - - - 
Add their profit, - - . 
Price to the Western merchant, - - cents: 
Who would add 50 per cent. - - - ] 


=> 

Ti 
7 
i 


os 





Price to the Western consomers, per yard, 564 cents. 


Under a revenue duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, it would 
have been only - . : : - cents 23 
First cost aud charges, : . ‘ ae" 
— 203 cents 


Diterence of duty, - 74 cents 


Which the importer could have sold at cents 25 


Jobber's profit, - - . . . . 5 
cents JU 
Westers merchant would add SO per cent. Lo 





45 cents, the 
price to the Westera consumers, in place of 564 cents, being au 


ertra tax of 114 cents—ihe same as on the Cambrics. 


BLANKETS. 
A lot of Blankets cost, laid down in Philadeiphia, exclusive 
of duty, per pair, - - - - : - $2 314 


Duty, at 3o per cent., amounted to - - 0 7u3 


$3 0; 





Which were sold at, per pair, - . &3 50 
Jobber’s profit, 10 per cent. - 0 23: 





Western merchant would add 50 per cent, 1 924 





Price to the Western consumers, per pair, BS 772 


Under a revenue duty of 124 per cent., it would bave bees 
26} ceuts per pair, which, deducted from the duty paid, 7%, 
cents, leaves a differeuce of 47 cents per pair. 

First cost, as above, per pair, - . - $2 32g 

Revenue duty would have been - . 











~ O64 
nis ; $2 58 
Which the importer could have sold at, per pr. $3 00 
Add jobber’s profit, 10 per cent. ; ‘ 20) 
$3 30 
Western merchant would add 50 per cent. ] 65 
Price to the Western consumers, per pair, $4 95 


But sold, under the present Tariff, at $5 774 per pair 














Difference, - $0 824 per pair, tha 
the Western People are taxed ertra, to promote the Amerieat 
System. 

IRISH LINENS. 
Present duty, 25 per cent. ad valorem.—Linens that eost it 
Ireland 15d. per yard, pay, under the present Tariff, 7 1-4 


At 12 1-2 per cent., it would be 3 5-18 
20d. cost, the duty is - . . - 101-4 
At 12 1-2, it would b . : 5 1-8 
2s. cost, the duty is - - . - 121-4 
At 12 1-2, it would be . . 6 1-8 
2s. 6d. cost, the duty is - - - - J5 1-4 
At 12 1-2, it would be - - 7 5-8 


Those at 15d. are now sold by the importer at 40 cents 
At 12 1-2 per ct. duty, could be sold at 35 
Those at 20d. are now sold by the importer at 60 
At 12 1-2 per et. duty, could be sold at 55 
Those at 2s. are now sold by the importer at 70 
At 12 1-2 per ct. duty, could be sold at 624 
Those at 2s. 6d. are now sold by importer at 90 
At 12 1-2 per et. duty, could be sold at 823 


pr yd. 
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Linens sold tothe jobber at - § - , 


FREE TRADE CONVENTION. 
He would add - ° ° 2 ‘ 


45 From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


40 cts. pr yd. 
5 








Western merchant would add 50 per cent. 22 





PuaiLapecrma, Fripay, SerremBper 30, 1583). 


At twelve o’clock, Mr. Josern R. Evans, of Philadelphia, called the | 


meeting to order, and moved that Col. Borwecy Bassert. of Virginia, | 
should take the Chair, as Chatrman pro tempore. 


Price to the Western consumer, - - 674 cts. pr yd. 


Under a revenue duty of 124 cents, the importer could have 


‘ 














sold them at : . ; r “ : 35. ets. pr yd. nr was Quanimous V adopted. = 
Jobber's profit, 2 hn . - 5 Mr. ‘THeovore Sepewn K, of Massachusetts, then moved that the 
; Delegation from each State appoint two of their number as a Commit- | 
~ 40 . rr to rie ey a President and other Officers, to be afterwards ballot- | 
| ted for by the Conventuon. 
Western merchant would add 50 per cent. 20 | Dr. Trovwan, of South Carolina, moved to amend the motion, by | 
—_—— inserting the words “ that the Convention proceed to elect a President | 
Price to the Western consumers, - - 60 cts. pr yd. | unmediately.” 


Mr. Miter, of South Carolina, expressed a wish to have the ques- , 
tion whether the different Delegations were to vote on federative princi- | 
ples, or per capita, decided at an early peried, as the principle was high- 

60 cts. pr yd. | !y mmportant. | : 

Dr. Tipymas thought it would be best to elect a President in the 
~ usual way. The mode proposed by Mr. Sepawiex would cause great 
, ‘4 : loss of time. 
: Being 74 cents per yard, extra tax, to promote the Americag) = yq- poywnexren, of Mississippi, thought Dr. Tinyman’s motion in- 
System. volved a proposition to strike out all the essential parts of Mr. Sepc- 
wick’s resolution, and called for a division of the question. 

Col. Prestosx, of South Carolina, moved that the resolution and the | 
amendment should lie on the table for the present, and that tha Con- 
venton should proceed to verity the election of Members. ‘Till this 
67% should be done, they coald not tell who were Delegates and who were 
v4 not. 

This motion was adopted—and 

Mr. Racver, of Philadelphia, was appointed Secretary, pro tempore. ' 
Mr. Racver said, there was no authoritative hist of Delegates, as the 
| returns from all places where clections had been held had net yet been 
received—and, as changes had taken place in some of the Delegations, 
he would read a list published in tie Philadelphia papers, and gentle- 


Present price to the Western consumers, 674 cts. pr yd. 


Under a revenue duty, it would have been 





Linens at 20d., sold by the importer at - 


60 cis. pr yd. 
Jobber’s profit, - - pr . 74 





Western merchant's advauce, 50 per cent. 


Price to the Western consumer, - - (1lUIjcts. pr yd. 





Under revenue duty, could have been sold at 95 
Jobber’s profit, - : : - - 74 





ro) men who were present as Delecates, and whose names were not in the 
. ; om printed list, would be pleased to hand in their names as he proceeded. 
Western merchant's advance, - . . lg Judge Baxgoun. of Virginia. suzcested that the States should be | 


called, in the order observed in Congress, beginning at Maine.and pro 
ceeding Southward: and. as the , 


Delegates from that State sh 


Price to the Western consumers, - . 0323 cts. pr yd. name of each State was called, the | 
uld step forward to the Secretary's table, 


i> 





























wishes in all respects. 


| deferred till the Convention was fuily organized. 


; t 


—— 


Hia wish was, that the Convention should ap- 
pear to be, what it is, in fact, one and indivisible—that there should be 
a perfect unanimity in all its proceedings, from the election of President 
ouwards—and, with this object, he had offered the resolution, as the 
best means of ascertainiug the sentiments of the different States. 

Mr. Jones, of Georgia, asked what the effect would be, if the Con- 
vention should not elect the gentleman nomimated by the Comumittec. 
The unanimity sought for, could not, he thought, be obtained in this way 

Col. Paesron said that whether the voting should be by States, os 
per capita, Was an important question, the decision of which might be 
Inu regard to the 
chief officer, it is desirable that he should be one acceptable to the ma- 
jority. We come here to represent a principle—not States. Andsome 


members came to represent different modifications of that principle. 


Tie imstructions the members have received from the meetings bw 
which they have been elected, differ in some respects. An imaginary 
liné in a State, may separate these diflerent moditications of the princi- 
ple of Free Trade. ‘This might be illustrated by a case drawn from 
Virginia, or another from South Carolina. Uf the mode of voting by 
States should be adopted, and the whole Delegation from any State not 
be of one sentiment in regard to some of these modifieations of principle. 
the winority of that Delegation might feel it had nota fair opportunity ot 
expressing its views. He hoped the most perfeet good feeling would 
prevail. But there would be great delicacy in differing from the Com 
mittee of Nomination. ‘To aveid this possible collision, it would be wel! 
to elect a President in the usual way. 

Gen. Parsoss, of Alabama, said, perfect good feeling did prevail in 
regard to the great object of the Convention, but, if the mode ef voting 
vy States was adopted, a minority might control the majority in the de- 
cisions of the Convention. As the representations from the different 
Status were unequal, it might so happen, if they were to vote on the 
federative principle, that sixty-five men would have more weight than a 
iaudred. If such should be the result, the good feeling that now pre- 
vails would be destroyed. 

‘Che motion to reconsider the vote on Dr. Tipyman’s amendment, 
Was adopted by a large majority. 

Mr. Srevess, of New York, rose to state some facts, of which. pro- 
bably, the Convention had not been informed. None of the Delegates 
from Counecticut had arrived, but a part of those from the city of New 
York, none of those from Albany, and none from New Bedford. Some 
of these would probably arrive in the evening boats. Under these cir- 


—_ 


-| cumstances, he submitted the propriety of deferring the election of a 


Mr. Mitten, of South Carolina, apologized for again adfressing this 
¥ 








Extra tax, same as above, ‘ . 74 cents. and give in their names | meeting. . e was mi stanxi sus t at, ina body in which South Caroh- 
CMher gentlemen theught it we 1! ! he better to re ud trom the hook im} ba Was buity represent ad. Gl recard -noeuid be paid to ihe rights of the 
Linens at Bee sold by the importer at - 70 cts. pr yd which the Delegates had inseribed their names on their arrival in the States not fully repres nied. At | pusand people from South Carolina 
Jobber's profit, > , i . : 74 city. . | might come here: andif so many | acd « me, we could not have denied 
| After a desult ry debat , it Was ; sreed that the secretary should re ad | their right to sit and vote But tills could not have deprived the mhMDo- 
774 the printed list. and that the £< Lith eco pre ent sh uld Supy ly its ae fi- rity of thie if nights Mr. M. was OP pose d to ey ery thing lhke ga consol!- 
. ; Ak ; clencies as he proceeded | dation of the States. The gentleman from Massachusetts, the Delega- 
Western merchant's advance, 50 per cent. oo4 | While the Secretary was reading the list. a number of crentlemen | tion from which is small, asks that, mm the nomination of a President, his 
canine | stepped forward with testimonials of their election | state shall be equal to South Carolina, the Delegation from which is 
Price to the Western consumers, - ‘ 1164 cts. pr yd. | ‘The Secretary stated, that one hundred and fifty-one Delegates had | numerous. Can we deny him this right?) Some gentlemen had 
; , _ inscribed their names tn the | | spoken, as if the Convention would be bound to elect whomsoever the 
t weed 7 revenue duty, could be soldat - O24 | ) A complete his C f those present, at this calling of the roll, cannot he | {- ittes night nomin ite. But the man for whom he would vote 
Jobber s prout, -~ x fs “ 7 44 given, as some ol the geniiemen mawered to their names too taint must be one decidediy Opp <ed to ihe tarifi-principle—one who revara- 
ee to be heard by the Re} ore belie y e Seer tary (the: ed it as unconstitau »nal— ne who was in no w ay tuinted by the Amer- 
70 | Members arrived while the Convention was in session | ican System. 
Western merchant’s advance, - ° . oF | There were Delegates present from Maine, Massachusetts, N. York, | Mr. Mitener. cf South Carolina, expressed himself as decidedly 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Marvland, Virginia, Nort Carolina, South } friendiy to the aystem ef volung per capita. 
Price to the Western cousumers.  - - 105 ets. pr yd. | Carolina, Ge rgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and ‘Tennessee. ! | He was follow ed by Mr. Jonzs, of Georgia, who spoke on the same 
!| When the names of the gentiemen elected to represent Mississippi] side of the question, and was desirous of proceeding forthwith to elect a 
. | were called— President of the Convention. ‘The embers were then as well pre- 
Extra tax, 3 . : . 7 114 cents. Mr. Poinpexter rose, and stated, that he bad only mewspaper-evi-| pared for this duty, as they could be at any future time. They were 
Linens at 2s. 6d., sold by the importer at 90 cts. pr yd. moms os f ~ tl nm, aud wee know Hy the C a ate " om re- tn n ————— by the "egg of a Committee, and men ai- 
Jobber’s rofit " a = é ; 10 “ ive nein ca thal evide ne ©. ; ] rit , was some tet { at, a hts tu ing or ways act sest when untramme e 7 : ae: 
P . | ceclining to take a seat in this highly respectable body. He belonged Mr. Curves rose, in the hope, (perhaps the vam hope,) of shorten- 
ee to another body, before which the question they were assembled te dis-| ing the discussion. The object of the geutleman from Massachusetts, 
100 | cuss would come in an official form. But, as it would be extremely | mast be either to gain information, to gain time, or to gain power. it 
Western merchant's advance, ° . . ov | inconvenient to the people of Mississippi to send other Delegates a dis-} seemed impossible, that it was fo gain information, for the character of 
| tance of a thousand miles, ta Piilad: Iphia. he would feel hinself almost | all the gentiemen spoken of as candidates, was well known. If it was to 
Price toe Western consumers. - 4 P 150 cts. pr yd. | bound te express the sontenente of his State om a question in whieh it} gain time, the manner was unparhamentary. It could not be to gain 
was so deep!y interested. His object was to express the sentitnents of | power, for the result would be the same, whatever mode of nomination 
Under a revenue duty, could be sold at - a2 the people of Mississippi, less by speaking than by a silent vote. should be adopted. The true object of the resolution appeared to be, tu 
Jobber's profit, - - - - - 10 The Convention being unanimous in its wish that Mr. P. should act} give the members a longer opportunity to ascertain each other’s wishes 
eneions as a Delegate from Mississippi, he took his seat accordingly. and sentiments, and to attain that object, he would move that this body 
go After the election of the Members had thus been verifed— should, at twelve o'clock to-morrow, proceed to elect a President. 
Western merchant's advance, - i ‘ 464 Gov. Mitien, of South Car lina, called up for con: ideration the re- Mr. SEDGWICK, entirely accorded with Mr. CHeEvEs, and withdrew 
solation that had been offered by Mr. Sepowick. He thought it very | his motion, for the appointment of a Committee of nomination. His 
. , ane important to decide the question whether the Convention was (o vote | object was that the members might have an opportunity of conferring 
Price to Western consumers, - , - 138] cts. pr yd. | per capita, or on federative prineiples. At least, it was desirable, that,| with one another, that there might be perfect unanimity in their pro- 
— in the first step towards the election of a President of the Convention, | ceedings. 
Extra tax, as above, - . - 113 cents. j those States from which the Delegation was not numerous should be 


allowed a betteropportunity for expressing their sentiments, than would 
be afforded by proceeding immediately to the election of a President, 
and by voting per capita. 

The question was then put on Dr. Tipymas’s motion to amend, viz : 
‘that the Convention proceed immediately to elect a President.” 

The motion to amend was rejected—60 members voting in the affir- 
mative, and 67 in the negative. 

‘The question then recurring on the original resolution— 

Mr. Jousxston, of South Cxrolina, said, it was wpracticable—as, from 
nt least one of the States, but ene Delegaic had appeared, it would be 
impossible to form a Ccmmittee of to for each of the States repre- 
sented in the Convention. 

Judge Suorter, of Georgia, opposer the resolution on the ground 
of itf mexpediency. Some of the members of the Convention had 
been elected as representatives of whole States, and others as rep- 


There is, iu England, at present, a bounty of 3d. per yard on | 
all linens that cost from 6d. to 18d., both inclusive ; but, from | 
aod after the Sth day of June, 1832, the bounty on linen goods | 
exported from Great Britain and Ireland will cease and deter- | 
Bue. 

' 
| 





TO THE EDITOR. 


——— t 
Puiraperpmia, 19th September, 1831. 


Sir: I find a great many Tariff men attribute the present 
prosperity of the Middle and Northern States to the American 
System. I contend that it is, in a great degree, owing to the 
great export of bread-stufis for eighteen monihs past. ‘The re-) resentatives of small parts of States. The mode suggested by Mr 
duction of the duty on coffee and molasses has also contribut- | Sepawick, might prodace some excitement, and lead to much confu- 
ed to it, as the merchants in the West India and Brazil trade | sion. ‘There could be no confusion by proceeding to elect a President 
have been enabled to carry on a more advantageous coinmerce | Le usual way. * “— ae a eee 
with those countries, mutually advantageous to them and the! . vk be por moved to amend the resolution, by inserting “one 
agricultarists of the Middle and Northern States. _A reduction | Ser Seuensdie sald, that, since the Delegation from some States was 
of the duty on sugar would be attended with the like favorable | .ry small, if the Delegation from each State elected its member of the 
result, as well as various other articles, particularly rum, pi- | Committee of Nomination, an opportunity might be afforded to some 
mento, &c. individuals to promote personal objects, and there should be no person- 

As the present high duty on sugar is an encouragement to’ ag ee . this ete ¥ aiidied f r 
the extension of the downestie slave trade in Louisiana. Missis- Messrs. Biopie and Ineragam, of Philac elp 1a, moved to reconsider 

ippi j 7 we the vote on Dr. Troy™4n’s proposition to amend. 
Oe read Gn Veen ths celts os be aa noe Mr. Mitter repeated bis wish that the States who had a minority of 
. : . © members of the Convention, should have the same opportunity of ex- 
as fricuds to the increase of domestic slavery. pressing their sentiments, as those States from whieh the Delegation 

I would be very much in favor of making the duties Paya- | was full. Some of the Carolinians could recollect how difficult it was 
ble in cash when reduced to a revenue rate. The present cre-} in another body, to obtain a suitable regard for the rights of the mi- 
dit is @ premium to an extended import of foreign manufac- | nority. _ ; 
tures. At all events, the credits should be reduced to 2, 4, and| Judge Sxorren said the passage of the resolution to which he was 
6 monihs—-or, at the utmost, to 3, 6, and 9 months—-but it) —_ ch op 4 tg ie a x Neyo naar wena rae 

.: . ._ | longed. ighteen mem é eorgia ; six had ye 
would be more advisable to have them payable in eash, allow- aspeut But he was opposed to the resolution — actors grounds— 
Soh onck taran ieee _ -_ Woy gags on the inequality with which it would operate, and the dissatisfaction it 

’ rom time to time as they may take] «ald produce. 
ouc the goods. Dr. Poeun said his object in wishing to proceed immediately to 

I sincerely hope every success to the present Convention, | the election of President, was to facilitate business. Some of the gen- 

and trust the result of their labors will be the triumph of the 


ee — ee ee = 





Mr. Jones, and others, expressed themselves pleased with Mr 
Cueves’ motion. | 

A part of the Convention, were still desirous of proceeding immed:- 
ately to the election of a President, as some of the members had come 
from so great a distance, thata long detention in the city, must prove 
very inconvenient to them: but an end was put to further debate by a 
motion to adjourn. 





Sarvurpay, Octorer |, 1831. 


In addition to the States mentioned in our last Report, Rhode Island 
was this day represented in the Convention. 

At ten o'clock the meeting was calied to order, by the Hon. Burwerc. 
Bassett, the Chairman pro tempore. 

Mr. Curves moved that the Convention proceed immediately to elect 
a President. 

Mr. Gatiatry had heard that some difficulties had risen on the point 
of the election of a President, whether it should be by States or per ce- 
pita. It was not necessary to settle the abstract principle involved in 
the question. Formality should be avoided. ‘This body was not a Con- 
gress, but a voluntary meeting. There was one individual present. 
whose nomination would unite al! votes. He, therefore, nominated Mr 
P. P. Barzour, of Virginia, for the office of President. 

In this motion Mr.Gactatin was unanimously supported, and Juds+ 
Barrour was elected President by general acclamation. 

The President, on taking his seat, made an Address, to the following 
effect :— 

Gentlemen of the Conrention: The eccasion which has brought us to- 
gether is certainly an important one, whether we have reference to the 
subject committed to our care, or to the results which may flow from 
our deliberations. 

In almost every other country upon the face of the earth, when th- 
people feel themselves to be aggrieved, they have before them the pain- 
ful alternative, either of unconditional submission, without the hope of 
redress, or of an attempt to right themselves by force, and thus break- 
ing up the very foundations of their Government. Happily for us, our 
lot is otherwise cast. Here, the principle is held so sacred, that it 
is not permitted to be drawn into question—nay,as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, it is explicitly guarantied by the Constitution—That the 
People have a right peaceably to assemble and demand a redress of 
their grievances. It is in the exercise of this unquestioned and unques- 
tionable right, that we have now met together—not to indulge in cap 
tious or trivial complaints—not to give utterance to the voice of faction 
—but for a higher, for a nobler, pu : As the reprerentatives of a 





tlemen had travelled a thousand miles, or more, to Philadelphia, and 

principles of Free Trade. The American People are entirely | time to_them was precious. 
ignorant of the o i rese iff Laws ; t | 
. poration <i: 0G. ponaeet Fave laws 3, ey resolution he had offered, might produce excitement, said he knew of, 
t . in f : > no excitement—there could be no excitement. The high and noble | 
eiter writers in favor of the American System——but I look object for which the Convention had assembled, forbade the supposi- | 
forward to their being enlightened, by facts and ctatements,|tion. But here are 159, perhaps 200 gentlemen, entire strangers to one 


Mr. Senewic x, in replying to the remark, that the adoption of the | 
have been completely humbugged by M. Carey, H. Niles, and 
shat will result from the Anti-’Tariff Convention. another, and who have not had time fully to ascertain each other's 





large portion of the people of this Union, in their name, and on then 
behalf, to expostulate with oar countrymen, im a tone, manly, yet re 
spectful—firm, yet temperate ; to declare, in the of the whole com 
munity, that those who sent us here believe themselves to be burdened 
by an unjust, unequal, and wrongful, system of taxation :.and to ap. 
peal to the sense of jastice of those who are a large majority, for the 
correction of so great an evil. 
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To be called to preside over such an assembly, is an honor which 
any man might highly appreciate; for myself, [ tender you my acknow- 
ledgments for such an evidence of your confidence in advauce. Tam 


aware that it devalves tpon me high responsibility. But I shall meet 


it with firmness, promising the best exertionsof such ability as [ have, | 


with the assurance of zeal, and determined impartiality. And, gt utle- 
men, if, by any thing which we shall do here, we can contibute in any 
degree to the attainment of the great object which we have im view, we 
shall certainly have rendered some service to the State. , 

To thus end, let us, | beseech von. eonduct all our proceedings im a 
spirit of conciliation and harmony. Let us. by our example, show to 
the world, that, whilst we know our nights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain them, we, at the same time, know how to respect the nghts and 
Thus shall we best aequit ourselves of the obliga 
ons which we owe to our constitnuents——thuas nay we indulge the 
stronger hope of fultilling their just expectations. And i, after all, our 
efforts should fail of success, we shall at least have the consolation to 
know that we made them with an anxious desire amicably and justly 
to settle a question which seriously disturbs the harmony of our com- 
mon country. 

On motion of Dr. Trnymas, of South Carolina, thanks were pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvania Delegation, for the arrangements they had 
made for the accommodation of the Convention. 

On motion of Judge SHonter, of Georgia, 

Mr. Racver, of Philadelphia, was unanimously elected Secretary of 
the Convention 

On motion of Col. Bassetr.of Virginia, the Secretary was authoriz- 
ed to employ as many assistants as he might deem necessary. 

On motion of Col. Basser, it was 

Resolved, That the Rules of Congress, for the regulation of business, 
be adopted by the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Dromeoorr, of Virginia, it was 

Resolved, That the Editors of newspapers, and the Stenographers em- 
ployed by them, be authorized to take seats within the bar. 

Mr. Mircenece, of South Carolina, said, that, as there appeared to be 
A pause in the proceedings of the Convention. he would take this Op- 
portunity of offering asetof resolutions which might serve as landmarks 
in the discussion. and show the people and the General Government 
that a perfect uniformity of feeling prevailed in this body. He had the 
greater confidence in bringing forward these resolutions, because thes 
, of his own brain. ‘They claimed an authority for 
above any thing he con!d give them. They had been adopted ata 
meeting tu the town of Beston, mm [e20, when an attempt was making 
to revise the T'arifl, on the principles that had been adopted in the late 
revision. Inthe periodicals ot that day, the meeting was descnbed as 
consisting of the ablest counsellors, the wealthiest manufacturers, and the 
most enterprizing merchants, of that greatand eminent metropolis. This 
gave the :esolutions great authority, which was strengthened by the 
fact, that they had also. in substance, been adupted by a meeting held 
in Philadelphia, in the same year. Every man in South Carolina 
echoes the sentiments of these resolutions. 

The first resolution ts, * That no objection ought to be made to any 
amount of taxes equally apportioned and imposed for the purpose of 
raising revenue for the support of Covernment.” This was the 
resolution adopted by the must enlighted men in Massachusetts, and 
there was po man in South Carolina, from the Mountains to the Ocean, 
or from the North Carolina line to the Savannah River. that did not cor- 
dially assent to it 

But,” the resolution proceeds, “ taxes imposed on the people, for 
the sole benefit of any one class of men, are equally inconsistent with 
the principles of our Constitution, and with sound policy.” 2+ 

Equal rights, equal duties, equal immunities, equal disabilities, con- 
tinued Mr. Mircnett. ts the language of the Constitution. There is 
nota man in South Carolina, who does not object to this imposition of 
taxes, for the benetit of particular classes. We all admit the right to 
tax. to anv necessary extent, for the support of Government; but, when 
you go beyond this, we cannot understand on what principle you pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. M. said that the people of Soath Carolina can no where find in 
the Constitution, an express authority given te Congress by the people 
of the States, to encourage manatactures by tlaxauion , nor cal they 
understand how a power to reguflate commerce, can comprehend a 
power to promote manufactures, by @irect-or indirect bounties: how 
regulatigft’ means prohibition : how a power expressly given for the 
purpose of increasing foreign commerce—of extending it to every 
quarter of the globe—and placing # on the best and most prosperous 
footing—can imply a power to diminish and annihilate it, and tarn labor 
and capital to manufacturing industry : ‘This is above the comprehen- 
tion of thos whom he had the honor to represent. Mr. M. said that 
this. im the minds of his constituents, was neither more nor less than 
arbitrary taxation, and, he was more than gratified, that they had hee n 
supported in this view of the Constitution, by the commercial people of 
the great and enlightened cities ol Boston and Philadelphia. 

The other resolutions are— 

“Phat high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are bene- 
fitted by the ‘Tariff, favor great capitalists rather than personal industry, 
er the owners of small capitals, and, therefore, that we do not perceive 
its tendency to promote national industry, , : 

“That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects 
on agriculture, since the obvious consequences of its adoption would 
be. that the farmer must give more than he now does, for all he buys, 
and receive less for all he sells. 

“That the impositions of duties which are enormous, and declared 
by a large portion of the people to be unequal and unjust, is dangerous, 
as iencourages the prac tice of smuggling. : . 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the duties of the Tariff should 


feelings ot others. 


were not the fabri 


7 Th se resolutions were submitted by Mr. MircHect, as the univer- 
cal sentiment ot the people of South Carolina—as sentiments worthy of 
universal adoption—and, to which no rational objection could be made, 
either in or out of the Convention 


(nm motion of Mr. A. P. Berier, of South Carolina, the resolutions | 


wer i cd on the I ible 
N. B.—Ti resolutions brought forward by Mr. M. are copies of the 
brated resolutions offered by Mr. Danie, Wepster, at the meet- 
np Boston, mm P20 | 
Mw (jatrtarin thougnt that, before bringing Spe cific propositions be- 
1 (onvention, some pre iimimary sie ps were necessary for the 
; are He had learned, with great satisfac- 
that / n States were represented in the Convention. The 
, as yet had but hule opportunity for ascertaining each 
thers’ sentiments. To promote this elect, and to facilitate busine sk, 
he would propose that a Connuittee should be appointed, consisung of 
two members to be elected by the Delegation of each State, or ot 
ye member, when, from the necessity of the case, there could be no 
eere than one, and that, to this Federative Commitiee thus formed, 
should be committed the duty of arranging the order of business. The 
principal object ot the Convention Was of a practical nature. A re- 
nonstrance to Congress must be prepared. A Committee of Corres- 
sondence. to collect facts, may be necessary. An address to the people 
of the United States will, perhaps, be thought proper. ‘Teo prepare 
business for the consideration of the Convention, a Grene ral Comunittee 
coomed necessary, and that this Committee might have general powers, 
ihe offered a resolution expressed in geueral terms. 

‘ verbal amendment to the resoluvon was offered by Mr. Jones, of 
(jeorgia, and accepted by Mr. GaLLavin, a8 expressing the sentiment 
he had intended to convey. 

Mr. Poiwspex ter said the resolution conflicted with the rules of Con- 
gress, which had just been adopted for the regulation of business, In 
the House oi Representatives the Speaker appoints the committees. 

The President of the Convention (Mr. Barsour) declared the prac- 
ice of Congress to be as’ it had been stated by Mr. Porpexter ; but 
added, that it would be much more agreeable to him, if the Delegation 
from the different States would elect their owa members of the com- 


pent of busmess. 


-dueed to the standard of reverue for the support of Government.” | 
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\mitice. Ashe had not yet had time to become generally acquainted 
‘with the members, he might, in some cases, place on the Commitiee 
‘those who would not be most acceptable to a majority of their own Del- 
egation. 

Mr. Gatvaten said, that when he voted for the adoption of the rules’ 
of Cougress, he did not suppose he was voting for them in eztenso, but 
simply for so much as was necessary for preserving order. One great 

object of resolution would be defeated, if the President should appoint 
the Committee. That object was, that each State represented on this 
r 
\« 


) 
loor should have its due weight in the preparation of business for the 
iconsideration of the Convention—that the sentiments of all the States 
should be ascertained, as nearly as possible. 

| Mr. Cueves thought there was no difhe ulty in the ease The Con- 
ivention could impose on itself such restrictions as it pleased ; and it 
‘could take them otf when it pleased. It had, m this respect, greater |i- 
‘berties than Congress. The obiect of the mover of the resolution by 
| Which they felt themselves trammelled. had, no doubt, been simply 
the adoption of the common jaw of Parliament for the preservation of 
order. 

Mr. PoinpEXTER then moved the suspension of the Rule of Congress 
oL the appointment of Committees; and M. Gatvatiy’s resolution was 
unanunously adopted. . 

Mr. Cueves then moved to rescind the Rules of Congress. 

Mr. Basstetr assented to the motion. He observed. that, when he 
had proposed their adoption, it had passed through his mind that many 
of them were inapplicable to the present Convention ; but he thought, 
that, as the exceptions eccurred, they could be rescinded, leaving m 
force such ouly of the rules as were applicable. 

The Rules were then rescinded 

Mr. Gotptuwairk, of Alabama, then offered the following resolu- 
ion ; 

Resolved, That so much of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
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be adopted by this Convention. 

This was opposed by Mr. Carpenter, of Maine, on the ground that 
disputes would continually arise, as to which of the rules referred to in 
the resolution, were applicable in this Convention. It would be bestto 
be governed by the common law of Parhament. Every member bad 
nmplien confidence in the President. He was well wequainted with 
business ; aud. if he ever decided wrong, an appeal could be made to 
the C onvention., 

The motion was negatived. 

It was then tes :lwed, that there should be a recess of an hour, to 
atiord the a:flerent Delegations au opportumity of electing members ot! 
the General Commuttee, for the general arrangement of business. 

When the President had resumed the Chair, the different Delega- 
tions reports d that they had ele ete d the tollow ing gentlemen, members 
of the 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


MAINE. 


Joshua Carpenter, Charles Q. Clapp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Theodore Sedgwick, Henry Lee 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Willham Hunter. 
NEW YORK. 
Albert Gallatin, John Aug. Smith. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Cornelius L. Hardenburg, Henry Vethake. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Clement C. Biddle. 
MARYLAND. 
A. D. Jones. 


Thomas P. Cope, 


Wm. W. Handy, 


VIRGINIA. 
John W. Jones. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
f Wm. A. Blount. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Daniel E. Huger. 
GEORGIA, 
Eli &. Shorter. 


James M. Garnett, 
James Irede}), 
William Harper, 


John M. Berrien, 


ALABAMA. 
Enoch Parsons, ; Henry Goldthwaite 
MISSISSIPPI. 
George Poindexter. 
TENNESSEE. 
William E. Butler, Alexander Patton. 

Mr. Berries, of Georgia, stated that it was desirable to ascertain the 
operations of the duties in various parts of the Union, and, as some 
parts were not represented on this floor, he would offer a resolatien to 
invest the President with discretionary power to invite persons capable 
of giving information, to a seat within the bar. 

The resolation was unanimously adopted, and the Convention ad- 
journed to 12 o’clock, on Menday. 








Monpay, Ocroner 3, 1831. 


At twelve o'clock the Convention met according to adjournment, 
| The Minutes of the last meeting were read by the Secretary. 
A number of new Delegates appeared and subscribed their names. 

The Presipeyr announced the names of several gentlemen, whom, 
|(in the exercise of the discretionary power conferred on him by Mr. 
Berriay’s resolution.) he had invited to take seats within the bar. 

{ Among the gentlemen mentioned by the President, was Mr. Henry 
| D. Sedgwick, a native of Massachusetts, but, we believe, for some time 
ja resident of New York. He was the proposer of the Convention, 
ithrough the medium of the New York Evening Post. A few weeks 

ago he was struck with paralysis. The disease does not affect his mind, 
and, his interest in the objects of the Convention being undiminished, 
he was conducted to his seat by the assistance of his servants and his 
friends. ] 

| Major Epwarps,of South Carolina, said, he understood the Conven- 
i tion would be honored with the presence of the fairer and better part of 
the creation. He therefore moved that the President should be jnvest- 
ed with power to make such arrangements as, in his discretion, he 
might deem necessary, for the accommodation of such ladies as might 
think proper to attend. 

A gentieman from New York moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

The resolution was finally carried by general acclamation. 

A letter was received from John I. Mumford, Fsq. of N. York, stating 
that he had deposited in the Hall, for the use of the Members of the 
Convention, several hundred copies of the Report of the Committee on 
Commerce, of the year 1829. 

Mr. Gattatix, the Chairman of the General Committee, re- 
ported, that the Committee were doubtful of the extent of the 
powers conferred on them—whether they had authority to draft a Me- 
morial to Congress, and an Address to the People, or simply to prepare 
business for the consideration of the Convention. He had been instruct- 
ed, by the Committee, to ask for information on these points, and also 
to submit to the Convention a resolution for the a of a Com- 
mittee, consisting of one person from each of the States represented in 
the Convention, to prosecute, Congress, the great objects which 

assembled to 


| 





When the resolution for the appointment of a permanent Committee, 
to prosecute the case before Congress, was submitted to. the Conven 
tion— 

Mr. PowwpexTeR said, its phraseology was such as to imply the adop- 
tion of a Memorial by the Convention—and none had yet been adopt- 
ed He, therefore; moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

When the resolution requesting information of the extent of the pow- 
ers of the Commitice, was brought forward— 

Governor Minter, of Soath Carolina, asked what particular instrue- 
tions were required. 

Mr. Gatrarry replied, that he had nothing particular to say, except 
that doubts had arisen, in the Commitiee, of the extent of their power 
—somne supposing it extended to the drafting of memortals and address- 
és, and others believing that it extended no further than to the arrange- 
ment of business tor the consideration of the Convention. He had been 
instructed to ask information on these points. 

Governor Mitten requested that the resolution by which the Com- 
mittee had been constituted, should be read. 

Coionel Prestox, of South Carolina, moved that the Committce 
should be limited to reporting such objects as ough to engage the atten 
tion of the Convention. 

Mr. Swerr, of Boston, offered, as an amendment to this resolu- 
ion, a proposition that the Committee should be authorized to prepare 
dratts of a Memorial, and such other papers as they might deem ne- 
Cessary, 

Colonel P.’s motion was adopted 

Colonel P. then inquired when the Organic Committee (as he be- 
ueved he ought to call it) would be prepared to report. 

Mr. Gavtiatiy replied, that he was not able to say. He had request- 
ed the Members of the Committee to tarry after the adjournment. 

On motion of Mr. Poinpexter, it was 

Resolred, That the Chief Justice of the United States, (Judge Mar 
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; 
} 
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tives, as relates to the introduction of resolutions, and mode of debate, | shall,) now im this city, should be invited to take a seat within the bar 


of the House. 

Mr. P. prefaced his resolution with a few remarks, expressive of the 
opinion which he, andfwe believe, all the nation, entertain of the cha- 
racter of the venerable Chief Justice. 

Mr. anuounced the arrival of Members from Connecti- 





'cat. and presumed, that, as they were but two in number, they should 
} 


take seats with the General Committee. 

The Presipent replied, they would, of course, unless some objec- 
tlon were made. 

‘The Presipent laid before the Meeting a document that had been 
forwarded trom Lauderdale County, Alabama. It represented that the 
citizens of that county were decidedly opposed to the Tariff Policy, but 
that it Was inconvenient to them to send representatives. They would, 
however, be bound by the proceedings of the Convention, provided 
they were not of a nullifying character. They also suggested the hold- 
ing of an Annual Meeting of the friends of Free Trade, the Delegates 
to which should be apportioned among the reveral States according to 
the number of their Representatives in Congress. 

On motion of Mr. Ganvariy, it was then 

Resolved, ‘That there should be a recess of an hour, to allow the 
General Committee an opportunity for deliberation. 

When the President resumed the Chair— 

Mr. Gatwatix, Chairman of the Federative Committee, by diree- 
tion of that Committee, reported two resolutions, one directing an Ad. 
dress to the People of the United States, the other a Memerial to Con- 
gress, to he prepawd, to promote the objects of the Convention. 

These resolutions were adopted without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. Mercety,of New York, then offered a resolution requesting the 
General Committee to have the Memorial and Address prepared, and 
to submit them to the consideration of the Convention. 

It would, he believed, be conceded on all hands, that attendance in 
the Convention, was very inconvenient to many of the Members, and 
productive of great sacrifices. The sooner we can get through tbe ba- 
siness, the more satisfactory it will be to all. Mr. M. proposed to com- 
mit the duty of preparing the Memorial and the Address to the Gene- 
ral Committee, because it was already appointed, because it was well 
qualified, and because, from the manner in which it had been formed, 
it possessed the means of ascertaining the exact wishes of the different 
States represented inthe Convention. An additional reason was, that 
some imterchange of sentitrent on the subject of the memorial and of 
the address, had, he understood, already taken place among the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The motion was adopted, 117 members voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. Jones, of Georgia, then offered a resolution, the gist of which 
was, the absolute unconstitutionality of the ‘American System.” 

Mr. Crances Q. Capp, of Maine, proposed a substitute, assert- 
ing the opposition of the ** American System,” to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

On motion of Mr Passerr, it was resolved to lay the resolution and 
substitute on the table. ; 

Mr. Poinpexter, of Mississippi, then offered a series of resolutions, 
expressive of the warmest attachment to the Constitution, and a deter- 
mination to defend it, at all hazards, from all foes, external and interna! : 
but insisting on the principles of strict construction, declaring a Const 
tution to be an instrument limiting the powers of the Governors, and 
that when these limits were transgressed by the Governors, the people 
ought not to submit. 

Mr. Pornpexter offered to lay the resolutions on the table, and My. 
Vetnaker, of New Jersey, made a motion to that effect. 

Governor Mitcen, of South Carolina, thought this course would be 
improper. ‘The resolutions purported to be instructions to the General 
Committee, and, if they were to have any effect, they ought to be dis- 
cussed before the General Committee made its report. Laying them 
on the table, might retard the proceedings of the Committee. 

Mr. Jones, of Georgia, in an animated speech, declared that the ob- 
ject of his resolution was, to instruct the Committee, and the object of 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Mississippi, was the same. If it 
be proper to give any instructions to the Committee, the sooner it is 
done the better. His object was, to elicit the sentiments of the Conven 
tion, in regard to the uneonstitutionality of protecting and prohibitory 
duties. He had been especially instructed by his constituents, to 
maintain the unconstitutionality as well as expediency of the system 
He had not known the object for which they were asssembled, and, it 
would be to little purpose, if they were not to declare that the system 
Was unconstitutional. The inexpediency of it, was, to his constituents, 
a minor consideration. We stand on the principle of the unconstitn- 
tionality of the system. Bad as our condition now is, hard as eur bur- 
dens are, they are nothing to what they may be, if the constitutionality 
of the system be admitted. We had better never have assembled, if. 
by our silence on this point, we leave it to be inferred, that the act is 
constitutional, and we are at the mercy of any Congress, if we only de- 
clare it inexpedient. ; ; 

Col. Burcer, of South Carolina, (who spoke with equal animation, ) 
said he hoped the resolutions of the gentleman from Mississippi, would 
be referred to the Committee, with their report. As far as that report 
went, he was perfectly satisfied. He feared it did not go far enough. 
The Address and Memorial to be drawn up by that Committee, would 
breathe a tone, a spirit, that might satisfy his constituents. But, be ob- 
served, there was no allusion made in it to the question of the uneonsti- 
tutionality of the Tariff. My constituents, said M. B., believe that it is 
unconstitutional, and, believing so, it was a question of vital importance 
tothem. I agree with my friend from Georgia, that it is necessary that 
this question should he decided on by this body. I will go as far in the 
spirit of conciliation as any one. I am delighted with the spirit which } 
see pervades this assembly. I see a disposition to oppose the system of 
which we complain, and a spirit becoming the occasion. But, cannot 
g0 60 far as to compromit principles, and to disregard the instructions of 
those who sent me here. I do not insist on the precise proposition im 
which it may be said the Constitution has been violated. It was 





enough, that the Constitution of a people had been vivlated—whethes 
iD spirit or letter, was immaterial. I come instructed by constituents 
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who know their rights, and will not consent to any compromises of | 
principles, that will put them in jeopardy, and, to yield the constitation- | 
ality of the measure, might have that effect; and, to forbear expressing | 
vur opinion on this point, might be construed into acquiescence, al. | 
though not so intended. This question must be met, and, if I refuse to | 
meet it, 1 shall go home to be consumed by the indignation of freemen, 
who have sent ne here to assert and maintain their rights. 

Mr. Vernake agreed to withdraw his motion, to lay the resolutions | 
offered by Mr. Potnoexter, on the table, to make way for the motion 
to refer them to the Committee, on the distinet understanding that such 
reference of them in no way implied any instruction on the subject to 
the Committee, by the Convention. He said be had no intention of | 
expressing an opinion of the constitutionality or unconstitationality of | 
the Restrictive System, but wished simply to stave off the discussion for | 
the present. ‘The Committee, he had no doubt, would be able to meet | 
the wishes, if not of all, of the great majority of the members of the 
Convention. ‘The discussion could be entered upon when the Memo- 
rial and Address were before the Convention. 

Chancellor Harxprer, of South Carolina, moved to commit all the 
reaglutions to tke General Committee for consideration. 

Mr. Cueves said that if the resolutions were to be regarded in the 
light of instructions. he would give the preference to that of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Jones.) The resolutions of the gentleman 
from Mississippi involved too much—they involved the whole princi- 
ples of government, some of which it was unnecessary DOW to discuss. 
If the resolutions were simply committed to the General Committee for 
consideration, we should be just where we are now: for the resolutions 
involved no opinions not familiar to all the meimbers of the committee. 
Two courses presented themselves to the Convention. The one was to 
make an express declaration of principles in distinct resolutions, and be 
governed thereby in the preparation of nemorials and remonstrances. 
The other was to embody the sense, intelligence and local information 
of the members in distinct committees. As the object was to consume 
the least time, the latter course had been adopted by the Convention.— 
{t was obvious that there was but one question which could agitate this 
body, aud that was the question of the constitutionality of the restrictive 
8) stem. This question cannot be evaded. Meet it in some shape, we 
must. It must be brought forward: if by no other person, by myself, 
(unless | am forcibly silenced) though I shonld prefer its being brought 
forward by another. It struck Mr. C. that the best way to bring it for- 
ward would be to suffer the Committee to report, as discussion now 
might retard their proceedings. 

Chancellor Hareer, of South Carolina, was decidedly of opinion 
that it would be best to defer the discussion, till the committee had made 
their report. ‘The resolution that had been offered might be regarded 
as mere hints for their consideration. 

Mr. Berries, of Georgia, with a view of ascertaining whether the 
resolutions contained instructions to the Committee, or mere suggestions, 
requested that they might be read again. 

The request was complied with, and then Mr. Berrien stated that 
the resolutions did not, in his view, contain any thing absolately binding 
on the Committee or on the Convention. He gave the preference to the 
resolution of his colleague (Mr. Joxes,) but he would, out of abundant 
caution, suggest a verbal alteration to his frend, in order to meet the 
wishes of the members generally. 

The President stated that the committing of the rasolutions would not 
bind the body. They might decide directly against them, if they saw fit. 

The resolutions of Mr. Jones, of Georgia, Mr. Ciarp, of Maine, and 
Mr. Poispexrer, of Mississippi, were then committed to the Organic 
Committee for consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Preserven Fisn, of New York, it was 

Resolved, That the Hon. James Brown, late Minister to France, be 
invited to take a seat within the bar. 

Mr. Gaccatin said, that as the commitment of these resolutions im- | 
posed on the Committee the duty of examining the subject matter refer- 
ved to therein, he had been instructed to say the Comuittee would not 
be prepared to report before Wednesday at 12 o'clock. 

The Convention then adjourned to 12 o’clock on W ednesday. 


—=— 


LIST OF DELEGATES 
Who have taken their seats in the Free T'rade Convention, prior 
to October Sth. 


MAINE : 
_ 5. H. Mudge. 3 


———— a 


Joshua Carpenter, 
Charles Q. Clapp, 


MASSACHUSETTS : 
Joseph Ropes, 


Isaac Newhall, 

J. W. Rogers, 
Henry Williams, 
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{( >? Surscriptions to Tais Paper will be received at the 
Book-Store of Judah Dobson, No. 108, Chesnut-Street, imme- 
diately opposite the Post Office ; who has for sale, amongst a 
general assortment of Books, ‘Tue Free Trane Apvocats, 2 


vols. octave, half bound, 


We have not had occasion, during the present year, to press 
our distant detached subscribers for payment of their dues. 





price $3 50. 
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We have geuverally left the remittance of the money to their 
own convenience, and we have met with a degree of punctua- 
lity highly honorable to them and satisfactory to us. It being 
altogether impossible to employ collectors, except in the large 
cities and towns, we are obliged to rely almost entirely upon 
the voluutary movements of our patrons. Our list of out- 
standing sums is now !arger than we ean well afford, and at 
this season remittances would be highly acceptable to us. 

The risk of the mail, aod the postage of letters containing 
sums of five dollars and upwards, are at our charge ; receipts 
are transmitted also free of postage, and the notes of any sol- 
vent Banks are taken io payment. 


| We publish to-day the speech of Mr. Webster, delivered at 
a Free Trade Meeting, in Faneuil Hall, in Boston, in the year 
|1820. It contains the very essence of sound doctrine, and, if 
there is any reason why what was true eleven years ago, is nol 
true to-day, we should be glad to see it poiuted out. 





The Free Trade Convention assembled in this City on Fri- 
jday, the 30th ultimo, at tne Musical Fund Hall, ia a saloon 
capable of accommodating that body, and an audience of six 
to eight huodred persous besides, and continued their session 
on Saturday and Monday—adjourning, on the latter day, until 
| Wednesday, in order to afford time for a Committee to report. 
/On the first day one bundred and fifty-one Members atiended ; 
since which, the number has increased to two hundred and 
foue. ‘The proceedings of the first three days will be found in 
our paper of to-day, as reported, daily, for the ** Philadelpbia 
| Gazette,” which paper we respectfully recommeud to those 
Members of the Convention who wish to transmit to their 
‘friends a daily report of its proceedings. 


The following article is useful, as furnishing statistical data 
upon which calculations ean be made to illustrate the operation 
of the duty upon cotton fabries : 


Exerer (N.H.) Corron Factrory.—This manufacturing establish- 
ment went into operation in March, 1830. The capital employed is 
two hundred thousand dollars. The goods manufactured consist of 
cotton sheetings thirty-six inches wide, and cotton yarn No. 18. The 
‘amountof raw cotton worked up is uine thousand five hundred pounds 
per week, or four hundred and ninety-four thousand pounds per year. 
There are in use five thousand spindles, and one hundred and seventy- 
five looms. The looms make four thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
yards per day. or one millton four hundred and fifty-six thousand yards 
per year. The two water-wheels are twenty feet in diameter each, 
with buckets fourteen feet wide. The number of operatives is two 
hundred and fifty-six - females two hundred and sixteen—ales forty. 
Ten machinists are now employed: six on iron work—four on wood. 
| Size of the building, one hundred and seventy-five feet by forty-five 
| feet. John Lowe, Jun., Esq.. is Agent for the Corporation, and far- 
/nished us with the above.—[ State Herald. 


It appears, from the foregoing, that this factory employs 216 
\females, and 40 males—-making, in all, 256 persons. This 
‘number of persons, it seems, work up 494,000 pounds of raw 
cotton, of which a portion is converted into 1,456,000 yards of 
| 








cloth. What that portion is, is not stated, but, if we take 3 
yards of sheetings to the pound, it will give us 485,333 pounds 
_—so that we presume the whole quantity is worked up into 
cloth, or nearly so. If this be correct, it will follow— 

That each operative produces, in a year, 5,687 yards. 

The usual estimate made by the manufacturers, of the quan- 
tity of cotton consumed in the United States, is 200,000 bales, 
of 300 pounds—that is, 60,000,000 of pounds—and that each 
pound produces four yarde of cloth. Now, if we divide this 
quantity—say 240,000,000 yards—by 5,687 yards, the quantity 
produced by each operative, we shall have precisely 42,201 
operatives as the whole number of individuals employed in the 
United States in the cotton manufacture. 

If the statemeat furnished above is correct, the conclusion 
we draw from it is irrefutable. It ean no more be disputed 
than the proposition that two and two are four—-so that we 
are now enabled to judge our cotton monopolists out of their 
own mouths. 

That the quantity of cotton manufactured in the U. States 
exceeds sixty millions of pounds, has never yet been pretend- 
ed, by the most zealous Tariff man. If, therefore, the most 
liberal allowances be made, it will appear that the total num- 
ber of men, women, and children, in the whole United States, 
employed in the cotton manufacture, cannot be more than fifty 
thousand, which is equal to one in two hundred and sixty of 
the whole population of thirteen millions. In other words, 
12,950,000 people are to be taxed, in order to euable 50,000 to 
carry on a losing concern. This tax, if it be equal to only 
one cent a yard, amounts to $2,400,000, which is equal to a 
bounty of forty-eight dollars a head upon all the operatives. 
If it amounts to two cents, it is equal to a bounty of ninety-six 
collars on each; and, if it amounts to three cents, it is equal 
to a bounty of one hundred and forty-four dollars per annum. 
And this bounty is paid by the consumers, besides the full value 
of the article—that is, the value for which it could be procured 
from others. 





We think it quite probable, that, when the burning of witch- 
es was the settled policy of New England. there were many 
people of sense who saw the folly and wickedness of the sys- 
tem, and who were convinced that the day would arrive at 
which the eyes of the whole nation would be opened, aad 
would be turned back with amazement at the ignorance of 
their ancestors. Some of these people, no doubt, undertook 
to argue and reason with the multitude upon the demonstrable 
absurdity of their policy ; and it is quite likely that they were 
hooted at and denounced as visionary theorists, who were ad- 
vancing mere speculative opinions against matters of fact— 
such, per example, as that neighbor Grundy's cow had been 
bewitched : whereas, so far from this being a matter of fact, 
it was the very point denied by the opposite party. 

As it was with the burning of witches ia former days, so it 
is now with the “American System.” ‘The folly and absurdi- 
ty of that system will, at some future period, be just as mani- 
fest as the folly and absurdity of burning witches ; and mea 





yet unborn will be as mych ashamed of the intelligence of their 
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850 Banner’ of the Constitutiot. 


socestors, as the great grand children of the members of the | tor Johnston, the advocate of these worthy meo, is the market 


; : . for slaves, which is opened to some of the other States—that 
“ci e latter | ° ! ; 
antt-silch frateruity would now be if the "eon nam of = is, according to the view of this humane legislator, the sugar 
were sow invoked in support of the roasting-alive system. cultivation of Louisiana is the means of annually transferring 


5,000 negroes from the healthy regions of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, to the pestiferous swamps of Louisiana. An argument 
addressed to the meanest of «!!l the passions, an insatiable 
avarice that would immolate thousands ef human beings to 
swell the gains of a few hundred luxurious and lazy planters, 





rOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTIOD. 





HINTS TO FARMERS—No. 2. 


a 


New England rum was restored, and the whiskey protecting 
tax repealed. 

If any one doubts the correctness of this statement, I would 
refer him to the speeches of Mr. Ingham, Mr. Stevenson, (of 
Pittsburg,) in 1827, of Mr. James Buchanan, and other zealous 
advocates of the agricultural interests of the Western and Mid- 
die States; and, still more, to the writings of Mr. Justice Bald- 
win, of the Supreme Court of the United States, prior to the 
passage of the Act of 1828, who did much to expose the illiber- 
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TO THE WHEAT-GROWERS OF THE MIDDLE AND 
WESTERN STATES. 

1 stated in my last communication, that one of the induce- 
ments held out to the farmers of Pennsylvavia, Ohic, Mary- 
land, &c., to submit to taxes of 30 to 200 per centam, for the 
protection of woolleas, cottons, iron, salt, glass, sugar, lead, 
molasses, &e. &c., was the expectation of having, among these 
protected classes, a better market for their grain. The Pro- 
tecting System, you were told by Mr. Niles, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Rush, and other partisans of the * incorporated 
mauvfacturers,” would give you a home market fur your pro- 
duce. and enhance, in a more especial manner, the price of 


four, nud thus remunerate you for the enormous prices charged 
v the New England manufacturers for their fabries, and by 
she slave-bo'ders of Louisiana, for their sugars, affording, as 


they do, profits of 10, To, aud even 25 per centuin, to anco 
who perfo: m less labor in a year than your daily occupation. 
To see whether the wheat-growers had actually realized the 





honefits vs niel were promist d them, i presented you, irom a} 
cable, (commencing in 1785, and ending in 128,) the eompara- 
tive prices of flour for the first five years of this century, and 
the years 1824 to 1828, being the five last years of the table, 
making the average of the first period, $3 42 per barrel, and, 
of the latter period, only So 24 per barrel, exhibiting a most 
enormous decline in this great staple since the establishment 
of the Tariff Acts of 1216, 1824, and 1823. Te see this in its 
take the reduction on the whole 
crop, which may be twelve millions of barrels of flour, making, 
at 2°} 18 per barrel, a cdimiaution to the farmers of 838,160,000 
annual reccipts on wheat; and, 4s other grains have fallen | 
ecually as much, it would be moderate to estimate the de- | 
clipe in valve, in all sorts, at 50,000,000 dollars per annum. 

But it may, perhaps, be said, by some who stil believe the 
taxing system of Old England a good one for us, that 1 have 
selected particular years to make out my case. I will, then, 
take the prices of flour for the five years which preceded the 
eperation of the first Tariff Act, and, by comparing them 
with the prices of the five years which followed the operation 
of that act, wo shall perceive the immediate operation of the 
taxing system on the produce of the Western and Middie 
States. 

The first protecting Tariff commenced on Ist July, 1816—but 
did not fairly show its effects till 1517—as the merchants contiau- 
ed to trade till they were nearly all rained by the excessive taxes 
imposed on the only returas that could be obtained in exchange 
for our productions. 

On wraing to the table, I find the average price of flonr, 
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propel point of view. let us 
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shown to be conducive to the welfare of the nation; but | am 


and truly worthy of the cause in which it is employed. 

Iron, 40 to 175 per centum, for the benefit of not more than 
200 iron-masters, many of whom acquired some of the largest 
fortunes in Maryland and Pennsylvania, while the duues did 
not average one-fourth part of the existing rates. 

Molasses, 50 to 75 per cent., to keep down the competition 
of foreign with the Louisiana molasses, and thus aid in the 
domestic slave trade, which is one of the dark features of the 
“American System,” and a benefit first pointed out by the 
Senator of Louisiana, in his extraordinary defence of one of 
the most extravagant and disgusting features ofthe “* American 
System,” viz. a bounty of $3,000,000 to less than 500 indi- 
viduals of the most wealthy class in the Uuion—a tax on freemen 
for the benefit of slaves ! 

To sum up the whole burden of the existing system, I shail 
say, that the duties on $20,000,000 of iron, sugars, cotions, 
woollens, and glass, molasses, salt, lead, &e., could not 
average less than 40 per cent.. aud that they were imposed for 
no other purpose than to enhance the incomes of a few thou. 
sand of the wealthiest men in the Union, aud thew numerous 
retainers and dependents, who share in the profits extorted by 
acts of legislation from the millions for the benefit of thousands. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





THE INEQUALITY OF TILE TARIFF OF 1828, 
AS REGARDS PROTECTION TO THE PRODUC- 
TIONS OP THE WESTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. 

NO. Ul. 

In two former communications. | avowed mvself in favor of 
what is termed the Protecting System, as far as it could be 


nota friend tothe Aet of IS22, because the effect of it ts to 
give bounties of 30) to 200 per centum on the cost of lice nly or 
thirty millions of cotton and woollin fabrics, which benefit only a 
few thousand wealthy capitelists of Neve England, while a great 
section of the Westeru and Middle States, containing at least 
five millions, do not enjoy a bounty of over 40 per centum ou 
10,000,009 of agricultaral produce. 

{ have already shown that saitpetre ts left without protec- 
tion, to suit the interests of the wealthy powder-makers of a 
few of the commercial citics, and of the Eastern merchants, 
who import it from TIodia, though, at the same time, they are 
clamoring for more duties on cottons and woollens, which al- 
ready enjoy bounties of 30 to 200 per centum, aud, as is wel! 


3 hs 


known, afférd profits of 15 to 25 per centum. I have also 





from 1813 to 1817, inclusive, being the five years of free trade 
that preceded the operation of the first Tariff Act, was 
€2 54 per barrel, while the average from 1815 to 1822, being 
tho Gve first years of the Protecting System, the averrse price 
was only $6 63—in other words, the free trade price, notwith- 
standing the clamors agaiust the merchants, was nearly fifty 
ger cent. higher than the American System price, which was 
supported hy the farmers of the Middle and Western States, 
hecause they were told by Mr. Niles, Mr. Ciay, Mr. Carey, anc 
others, that a Tariff of protection would help the agricultural 
sections ! 

But it is net only flour which has fallen, but every species of 
preduce--for instauce, Indian corn, pork, bacon, whiskey, rye. 
eybaceo, lard, &c., are 232 to 50 per centum less than before 
the Protecting System was established, while the expenses of 
ving ere amaziugly enhanced. 

fut thisis notall; for, while the productions of the farmer, 
ea which be must depend for the money to buy his clothing, 
farming utensils, food, &c., have fallea 33s to 50 per ceutum, 
he has agreed to the imposition of taxes of 30 to 200 per cent. 


on many of the first necessaries of life—and for what? Why, | 


chat the slave-holders of Louisiana, and the capitalisis of New 
flocland, may have their profits of 10, 15, and 20 per ceut. 


ea those very articles which use poor and laboring classes of | 


the agricaltaral sections are compelled to purchase of thein ! 
Fellow-citizens ' No man could have been more surprised 
chan E was, to see what an injurious effect the taxing system 
had sroduced on the interests of the farmers; but the facts | 
tove stated are on record, and cannot be denied ; and it is 
tune, therefore, that wo united with our fellow-citizens of the 


South, and South-west, to modify a system which has proved | 


as vernicious to our welfare as it has to theirs. There has 


been a great delusion on the miads of many intelligent and | 
honest men on this subject, which has now been dispelled by | 


ere investigation of unpartial and enlighteued men; and to you, 
‘ 
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which have disembarrassed my miaod of many of the difficulties 


oa the questions of Free ‘Trade and restrictions in which it had 


been involved, either by the ignorance or contrivance of politi- 


cians eud ecovomists, who have undertaken to discuss them. 


A FRIEND TO THE WHEAT-GROWERS. 


Nore.—The following schedule of taxes established cn ar- 


shown that, to gratify the selfishness of thesame New Englaud 
party, (who want high duties on all they manufacture, aud dow 
ones ou all they timport,) the Middie aud Western States have 
been deprived of the protection oa whiskey, by a reduction ol 
| the molasses duty, aud a continuance of a heavy exvort boun- 
ty on the exportation of New Eagland rum. Now, to place 
the grain-growing States on a footing with New England, the 
molasses duty should be restored, and a bounty on the exporta- 
tion of domestic spits should be allowed by the Government, 
;equal to what the New Bugiaad distillers receive ou theirrum, 
| distilled, as it is, from foreign materials! so contrary to the 
spirit of the American System. I trust the friends of the Pro- 
tecting System, from the Middle and Westeta States, will 
bring forward some measure, at the eusning meeting of Con- 
gress, to regulate this matter, and ao longer allow an advan- 
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al and sectional views of the “incorporated manufacturers" 


of New England. 


Let us, now, see what benefit the wool-growers have gained 


by the Act of 1828. It will be recollected that the cotton and 


woollen manufacturers of New England have ever affected to 
regard the interests of the wool-growers of the Middle and 
Western section, as paramount to all others, and it is by their 
aid’ that the high dutics were enacted; yet a reflecting man 
will, at once, perceive that those two classes are necessarily op- 
posed to each other in their interests. The mauufacturer wants 
his chief material, wool, at the lowest possible price, while the 
wool-grower must have a high one, to enable bim to pay the 
enormous prices which, in the absence of foreign compeution, 
the New England manufacturers charge for their clothing. 

In the Conventions assembled to promote the High Duty 
System, great professions of regard have been made, by the 
woollen manufacturers, for the sheep farmers of the Western 
aud Middie States, but, l would ask, how have these professions 
been redeemed! Why, in every instance, by attempting to 
lower the duties on wool, instead of increasing them. ‘The act 
which passed in Ie2c, was discussed as to the items of wool 
aud woollens, in 1227, but was defeated by the exertions of the 
Delegates from the Westeru and Middle States, and especially 
by the efforts of the Pennsylvania Delegation ; and why was it 
rejected | Because the partisans in Congress of the New Eng- 
land woollen manufacturers insisted upon a low duty ou wool. 
while they claimed 50 to 260 per centum on woollens. 

Let us hear what Mr. James Buchanan, Member of Con- 
gress from Lancaster County, Peunsy!vania, said, in regard to 
the conduct of that party, beaded by Mr. Webster, Mr. Silsbee, 
Mr. Gorham, &c., al] of whom were, at that time, and are pow, 
proprietors of factory stock, and have ever shown a disposition, 
while m Congress, to sacrifice the interests of all the great sec- 
tions—I will vot say to the interests of New England, nor of 
Massachusetts, bul to the interests of the “incorporated manufae- 
turers” of Boston and its vicinity, of a small, but wealthy class 
of men, who have iufluenced and controlled more votes in 
Congress, than any two of the largest States in the Union, and 
who will, it is to be feared, continue so to do, unless the next 
Cougress shall be composed of men of more enlightened and 
elevated views than any that has been assembled for the past 
six years. 

The following extract of a speech, made at Lancaster, June, 
1827, expresses the opinions of Mr. Buchanan in relation to the 
conduct of the Congressional partisans of the New England 
manufacturers, while a proposed duty on wool and woollens 
was under discussion in Congress, in 1827: 

‘* Did the woollens bill sufficiently protect the growers of 
wool? 1 answer, confidently, that it did not. In regard to 
them, it was a mere delusion. Indeed, the manufacturers, at 
irst, did not intend that any additional duty should be imposed 
on the importation of foreign wool. ‘To the ability and perse- 
verance of a Representative of this State, (Mr. James Sieven- 
son, of Pittsburg.) we are indebted that any provision was made 
in the bill in favor of the growers of wool.” 

‘This testimony to the selfishness of the * incorporated manv- 
facturers” of New England, is confirmed by the speeches ot 
Vir. James Stevenson, aud of Me. Ingham, Members of the same 
Congress, and also, of many others 1 could cite; but the fol- 
lowing eatract froma speech of au extensive w ool-grower and 
inanufacturer, in Massachusetts, affords an instance stil! more 
iu point, as from his connection with the New England manu- 





tage to the distillers of a foreiga material, which readers us de- 
pendent on a forcign nation, over the manufacturer of domestic 
spirits, who renders us independent for so important an article 
of consumptivn. 

The a ter a tsicila 2etinr by ey cra (rr } ia le “) req} i 
resteru agu imaaie secuanus iaviny veer ¢ epriver ol 
| the protection on saltpetre and whiskey, by the infiucuce of 
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jthe wealthy incorporated manufacturers of New England 
cotton baggings As to bemp.[ have shown that Kentucky and 
| Pennsylvania are deprived of the bounty intended by the Ack 
fof Tele: Ist. By importations of cordage at less duties than 
ithe foreiga hemp pays, and by purchases of cordage abroad, 
‘to save the duty; 2d. By the Administration not ordering in 
| used wholly for the Navy, although the head of the Govern- 
jment has aiways allected to be friendly to the Protecting Svs- 
item; 2d. By a dishonest evasion of nearly the whole hemp 


’ ‘ . . . . “4 

iduty, by the importation of a substitute for hemp, which, under 
ithe name of grass, is admitied to an entry, under a low duty 
ial lo per ceutum, while the duty oo hemp is Sad per centuin. 
i 
' 
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the Protecting System, that is, of a protection of the agricul- 
| tural es well as maaufacturing interests. This is their theory 
‘but wm the application of the protecting principle, they have al. 
ways evinced a desire to confine it to cotton aud wooliea ma- 
nufactures, which are chiely owned hy the wealthy merchants 
of New England, and some few towus and cities of the Middle 
sstates. 

‘he truth is, the Act of Té28 favers no section, but a small 


tcles of consumption, will give the farmers some notion of the | part of New Eng!aud, and if sustained at all, it will be by the 
burdens imposed on them for the benefit of a system which has | efforts of a pariy in Congress, who are either coucerued in 
lessened the price of $50,000,000 of grain, and, at least, those privileged articles, cottons and woollens, or whe, from po- 


$50,000,000 more of other produce, from 25 to 33} per cent. 
below the prices at which they sold prior to the Protecting 


‘ e' » em . 
Woollens, 50 to 200 per centum. 


P ¥ ‘Tong, 30 to pal) st 





litical considerations, are connected with that smal] but 
wealthy and powerful class. Among the leaders of this party, 
in the last Congress, I would name Mr. Silshee, Mr. Gorham. 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Bell, Mr. Crowainashicid, &c.. who are pro- 
prietors of factories giving dividends of 10 to 25 per centom, 


| 
; 
t 
i 
: 


‘Those taxos are chiefly for the benefit of a few thousand | and Mr. Burgess, Mr. Everett, Mr. Bates, Mr. Mallary, &e., 


capitalists, mostly residing ia New England. 


who were the partisans or dependents of the incorporated ma- 


Suzars, 3 cents per lb. on what, without this tax, could be | nufacturers. 


bed from Cuba, Brazils, and elsewhere, at2 or 3 cents per bb., 


Those who were in Congress when the Act of 1828 was 


oud delivered in Philadelphia, all charges paid, at 4 and 5} passed, mast recollect that all these members, while professing 
cents per lb. This tax, amounting to nearly three millions per | to be advocates of the American System, gave a most strenu- 
snnam—according to Mr. Hezekiah Niles’s statement—is | Os opposition to the existing duties op hemp, fax, and wool, 
fevied on the hard-working farmers of the Middle and West- | and still more to the increased duty on molasses, ihough among 
ern States, for the benefit of less than 500 sugar proprietors ;| the most important to the whiskey distillers of the Western and 


aod the principal benefit to the Union, according to Mr. Sena- | Middle States ; and it was by their exertions that the bounty on | 





\there only remain of protected articies, hemp, wool, iron, aud | 


Now, the importers of whatts thas unfvirly tntroduced as grass, | 
. “—" dey | to yrejudice of emp-grower, are pretended friends of 
Mo. Editor, with all my prejudices in favor of domestic indus- | to the prejudice of the Remp-frower, are pretended friends of 
acknowlede mvself indebted for facts and arguments | 


facturers, it may be aaturally inferred, that he was well ac- 
iquainted with their sentiments. 
| Ata meeting of wool-growers and manufacturers, held in 
Boston, 1827, for the pretended purpose of promo.ing the in- 
l terests of the wool growers, as well as woollen manufacturers, 
| Mr. Sheppard made the following declaration, which, as the 
| reader will perceive, is confirmatory of what had been asserted 
(by Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Stevenson, and other leading Members 
of Congress friencly to the Protecting System generall., but op- 
posed to limiting its bepefits, according to the views of the New 
Mngland party, to the interests of the wealthy incorporated 
manufacturers of New England: “The Delegates who west 
to Washington, from Massachusetts, (to obtain duties on woo! 
and wooilens,) last winter, did not properly represent the in- 
teresis of the wool-growers. He believed, in fact, that they 
did not act in good fuith towards this class of the community.’ 
Now, Mr. Ednor, although friendly to all branches of indus- 
try, [ maintain that what is alleged against the “incorporated 
inanufacturers” of New Englaud is truc, for, while pretending 
to be friendiv to the wool-growers, they have, in all instances. 
sown a Cisposition to sacrifice their interests to those of their 
own, and such, tp truth, has been evineed by their conduct in 
obtaining the Act of 1828, as I shall, hereafter, prove to the 
satisfaction of every reflectiog and impartial mind. 
A Friend to the great Agricultural Interests. 
Sept. 19, 2831. 
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